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Donations for Poor Students 


We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. The 
capital always remains intact. When one student has 
completed his course, another can take his place, then a 
third, and so on indefinitely. Give what you can and 
when you can. 

MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1432.35. N.N., D. C., $1; J. D., Minn., $1; 
E. H., Ky., $1; M. H., Ia., $38. Total: $1438.35. 
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St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1361.66. S. K., Ky., $2; H. G., Ill., $1; H. L., 
Minn., $5; Mrs. M., N. Y., $2; N N., R. L, $2; M. S., 
Ill., .50¢; R. M., Pa., $1; N. N., Fla., $5; J. D., Minn., 
$1. Total: $1381.16. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1356.57. J.S., Wash., $1; C. LaC., Wis., $5; 
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S., Pa., $i: C. D., Md. 90; B. BB. N. Y., $1: 0d. F. K., 
N. J., $5; K. B., Mass., $1; M. R., [il., $1; R. M., N. Y., 
$1; J. D., Minn., $1; R. K., Ill, $2; G. McM., N. Y., 
$2; C. K., Ohio., $1; R. C., La., .48¢; J. F. B., Del., $1; 
M. N., Ind., $1. Total: $1395.55. 
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c/o REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 
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W., $1; P. J. H., $1; Mrs, 


FOR THE SUFFERERS OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


N. N., Fla., $1; F. B., Calif., $5. 


N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
up by the impoverished and needy priests of central 
Europe will be gladly forwarded gratis. Address all 
communications to 


ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY, B. F., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 





THANKSGIVING 


A reader of THE GRAIL returns thanks to St. Anthony 
and the Sacred Heart for two special favors. A gift 
to the St. Anthony Scholarship was promised. 





Spring Song 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


A cart passed in the dull grey city street, 

Piled high with Spring. Each petaled blossom sweet 
Was like a bird that sang a song of hope, 

And every listening heart of those that grope 
Along life’s wilderness forgot its fears 

And saw dead memories live through happy tears. 
The flowers in music sweetly sang along— 

The empty hearts reached out and caught the song 
That lightly flew and thrilled the dusty air 

With grateful showered notes so sweet and rare; 
And as they held it close, it sang of life 

And love, and hope fulfilled, and ended strife; 

For a brief hour the heart forgot its pain, 

And eager hands took up their work again. 
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The Resurrection 


“On the first day of the week,” that is, on Sunday, 
“Mary Magdalen cometh early, when it was yet dark, 
unto the sepulcher.” With the other holy women, she 
wished to anoint the body of Jesus “with the spices 
they had prepared.” As they approached the tomb, 
they wondered who would roll back for them the heavy 
stone that they might enter and perform this last act 
of charity to their beloved Dead. But imagine their 
surprise at finding the stone removed. “And going in 
they found not the body of the Lord Jesus.” Whilst 
they were pondering over these things, suddenly, “two 
men stood beside them in shining apparel.” Addressing 
the frightened women, they said: “Why seek you the 
living with the dead? He is not here, but is risen.” 


Going quickly, as they were bidden, the holy women 
informed the apostles of what they had seen and heard. 
“These words seemed to them (the apostles) idle tales; 
and they did not believe them.” Nevertheless, Peter 
and John went in haste to the burial place. “And they 
both ran together, and that other disciple (John) did 
outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulcher.” John 
sastisfied his curiosity by looking into the sepulcher 
until Peter.came and then followed him into the in- 
terior. Having examined the linen cloths that had been 
used for the burial, “the disciples therefore departed 
again to their home.” 


Mary Magdalen, however, “stood at the sepulcher 
without, weeping.” Stooping down, she “looked into 
the sepulcher and she saw two angels, sitting, one at 
the head, and one at the feet, where the body of Jesus 
had been laid. They say to her: Woman, why weepest 
thou? She saith to them: Because they have taken 
away my Lord; and I know not where they have laid 
him.” Then, turning back, she “saw Jesus standing,” 
but she mistook Him for the gardener. In reply to His 
query, why she was weeping, “she saith to him: Sir, 
if thou hast taken him hence, tell me where thou hast 
laid him, and I will take him away.” Then it was that 


Jesus made Himself known, calling her by name— 
“Mary.” Turning to Him in glad surprise, she ex- 
claimed with all the ardor of a fervent soul: ‘“Rabboni 
(which is to say, Master) !” 

Thus, Mary Magdalen, the sinner “out of whom He 
(Christ) cast seven devils,” by her contrition, compunc- 
tion of heart, and tears, merited complete forgiveness, 
as well as to be the first mentioned in the Scriptures 
to behold the risen Savior, even though, blinded by grief 
and tears, she did not recognize Him immediately. 

The illustration, which appears on the cover of this 
number, vividly represents the scene alluded to above. 
It is from the brush of an artist of northern Germany, 
Bernhard Plockhorst, who died in 1907 at the age of 
eighty-two. 

In the conversion of Mary Magdalen, the sinner, 
sinners will find consolation. They will feel encouraged 
to imitate her penitential spirit that they may deserve 
to hear from the lips of the Savior, through His mini- 
ster, the comforting words: “Son, thy sins are forgiven 
thee. Go thy way and sin no more.” 

Catholics, worthy of the name, will hasten to make 
their peace with God before the Easter season closes. 
They will also frequent the sacraments throughout the 
year. It is a meritorious act to offer up a Holy Com- 
munion for such as neglect their duty. Those who be- 
long to the League of the Sacred Heart may gain a 
plenary indulgence for this act of charity. A well-spent 
Lent and a worthy reception of the sacraments brings 
to the soul a joyful and happy Easter. 


Unfathomable Love 


Lent is drawing to a close and the joyful season of 
Easter is approaching. The first Sunday of April is 
Palm Sunday,«which, by its blessing of Palms and the 
procession that follows, recalls the triumphal entry of 
Jesus into Jerusalem mid the glad Hosannas and the 
acclamation of the populace which was so soon to clamor 
for His death. But the Passion, which is sung solemnly 
in the Mass on Palm Sunday, takes us back in spirit 
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to the Cenacle, where Christ ate His Last Supper with 
His apostles and where He instituted the Holy Eucha- 
rist by means of which He wills to remain in our midst; 
moreover, it takes us back to the Garden of Olives,where 
the wine press of our sins caused His lifeblood to trickle 
to the ground, and where, too, the perfidious kiss of a 
traitor, an apostle at that, upon whom every mark of 
intimate friendship had been bestowed, betrayed Him 
into the hands of His enemies; again, it takes us back 
to the places whither the brutal soldiery and the vile 
mob dragged Him mid blasphemies, insults, and cruel 
blows throughout that dreadful night; and, finally, 
to the frightful scenes of the scourging at the pillar, 
the crowning with thorns, the “Ecce Homo—Behold the 
Man,” the carrying of the cross, and the crucifixion. 
Thus, by the Passion and Death of the God-man, Divine 
Love expiated the sins of the human race, appeased the 
Heavenly Father, restored man to the friendship of God, 
and left him ample means for working out his own 
salvation. 

But, alas! with respect to the vast majority of men 
the Passion and Death of the Savior seem to be a case 
of love’s labor lost. Many millions have absolutely no 
knowledge either of the Savior or of the grand work 
of salvation that He accomplished; they have never 
heard of the joys and the glories of heaven which were 
prepared for them—who will break the good news to 
these unfortunates that they may be found worthy of 
paradise? Many others have a very meager knowledge 
of God and of the truths of salvation. These will 
scarcely be saved. Then, of the many who have been 
illumined by the light of faith and have been instructed 
in the sacred truths of religion, how few have kept 
on the paths of righteousness and remained faithful. 

All men, without respect to race or color, are the 
special object of the love of God, who wills that all be 
saved. Redemption was wrought for all; but ordinari- 
ly the merits of the Redemption are applied to man only 
through the ministrations of man. The ordinary min- 
ister, of course, is the priest, who is divinely commis- 
sioned to teach and baptize and save all men; but the 
priest needs much help, not only from religious orders 
but from the laity as well. Prayers, Holy Communions, 
and other good works are essential to all mission en- 
deavor, but without financial aid to build churches, 
schools, and hospitals very little progress can be made. 

God desires that all men see salvation. His faithful 
followers are likewise filled with the same desire, and 
they earnestly seek ways and means for bringing sal- 
vation to their fellow men. Among the spiritual means 
for making all men one in Christ, the International 
Eucharistic League for the Union of Christendom will 
be found both simple and suitable. The only require- 
ments are a short daily offering, an occasional Commun- 
ion received and an occasional Mass heard. The editor 
of THE GRAIL will be glad to send certificates of ad- 
mission to prospective members. ‘ 


End of Volume Six 


Another twelvemonth has been recorded in the annals 
of THE GRAIL, which, with the current number, closes 


volume six. Throughout the past year progress has 
been steady and the lifeblood of our monthly is coursing 
vigorously through its veins. The subscription list has 
not swelled by leaps and bounds, but the growth is 
healthy. Many of our older readers have sent in their 
renewals, which is a favorable indication of the direc. 
tion of the wind. We are under obligations to all who 
have helped us to make THE GRAIL what it is. We are 
grateful for the patronage given and for the good wil] 
manifested. 

Some little improvement, we feel, has been made both 
as to size and to matter. To the original thirty-two, 
sixteen pages were added. This gave us an opportunity 
to, offer our subscribers a greater variety of more select 
reading matter. The “Maid and Mother” department, 
with accompanying fashion plate, has proved quite a 
drawing card. The department opens each month, as 
all will have observed, with an attractive story from 
the clever pen of Clare Hampton, who so ably conducts 
the department. 

Another feature is the new cover design. While our 
first cover design was truly artistic, there were not a 
few who thought that variation would add to the ap- 
pearance and attractiveness of the magazine. While we 
are not yet in position to put on a colored cover, we 
have yielded to the better judgment of others and pre 
vailed upon our artist to execute the design that appears 
on this number. He has still other designs up his 
sleeve, which he intends to release in the near future, 
and more yet “in petto,” which time will reveal. 


A monthly, at least such is our experience, is not 
necessarily a mint in which to coin money. The fact 
that THE GRAIL does not dwell in the populous city, 
but in the countryside, has enabled us to keep down ex- 
traordinary expenses. Happily we have been able to 
meet all our obligations with a slight balance on the 
credit side of the ledger. Our next venture, if Dame 
Fortune stands by us, will be to erect a substantial, 
fireproof building in which to house our equipment. 
How soon this may be accomplished is merely a matter 
of conjecture. In the meantime we pray that no disas- 
ter may overtake us and—that many friends may 
hasten to our aid. 

In conclusion, we beg to express our appreciation 
of the many kind words of encouragement that come 
unsolicited from our readers. The following is from 
England: “I like ‘The Grail’ immensely. It is full of 
delightful stories and other interesting reading. In- 
deed, I think it a beautiful magazine.” From New York: 
“We all love ‘The Grail’ and look forward to it each 
month.” Connecticut: “‘The Grail’ is a wonderful 
little magazine.” New Orleans: “I like ‘The Grail’ bet- 
ter than any magazine I subscribe for.” New York: 
“T like ‘The Grail’ so much I should hate miss a copy 
of it.” A priest writes from Illinois: “I read ‘The 
Grail’ with a great deal of pleasure.” Long Island: 
“I receive ‘The Grail’ every month and I am delighted 
with it.” Iowa: “You don’t know how much good I 
get out of your fine magazine—it is full of fine read- 


ing matter.” Another says: “ ‘The Grail’ is always a | 


welcome visitor to me.” Still another: “ ‘The Grail’ is 
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certainly appreciated throughout my household.” From 
Ireland: “We are all most interested and delighted 
with ‘The Grail.’” 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hilary DeJean, O. S. B. 











It Follows Naturally 


Out in one of our western states it is seriously pro- 
posed to prohibit sauerkraut, because sauerkraut, in its 
process of fermentation, develops a kick. Now, aside 
from the utter inanity of such a proposition, let us 
consider if perhaps this be not a scheme on the part 
of manufacturers to spread the use of this homely food. 
Sauerkraut Rausch! Who’d have thought of it? Hence- 
forward sauerkraut shall no more be commonplace. It 
shall rank now with coveted high balls, champagne, 
absinthe. There will be bootleggers who shall batten 
on the nefarious trade of transporting barrels of 
sauerkraut under various innocent guises. A special 
force of the constabulary, whose olfactory organs dis- 
play a Teutonic sensitiveness, shall be picked to shadow 
the guilty farmer as he furtively gathers in his crop of 
cabbages. And the proud housewife who in past dec- 
ades so complacently concocted that mouth-moistening 
combination of “sauerkraut” and “speck” for her eager 
household, must rank now with the jobless bartender 
and the disconsolate brewmaster. So, now, watch the 
cabbage! 


The Modernized Bible 


Nearly every year someone comes out with a new 
translation of the Bible, an attempt to put the words 
of the sacred text in modern word and phrase. Each 
attempt, of course, has been a failure. Our English 
version has become part of our literature and our daily 
language. Besides, an attempt to interpolate the ma- 
jestic simplicity and sublime brevity of the text does 
nothing more than debase and disfigure it. Such a 
tremendous creative act, for instance, as “Let there be 
light; and light was made,” is beyond the descriptive 
powers of man. We read the fact; that alone astounds 
and awes us. To try to improve on the grandeur of 
those words by modern phrasing, would produce the 
opposite effect. It is comforting to see that such mod- 
ern perversions never become popular. 


Non Possumus 


“The Commonweal” is now publishing a series of able 
articles by different writers on modern marriage. The 
question is of the highest importance, for never since 
ancient pagan days has this fundamental institution 
of society been so abused and endangered. In an article 
on “The Catholic Church and Birth Control,” the Rev. 
Vincent McNabb, O. P., states the Church’s position in 
very plain terms. 


There can be no equivocation nor “change of policy” 
in this matter. The Church has been constituted the 
custodian and interpreter of the law of God. She 
teaches that marriage has been instituted first and fore- 
most for the bringing up of a family, not for individual 
self-gratification. She cannot change this law, no mat- 
ter what may be the fashion and thought of the world. 
As Father McNabb well says, she cannot change this 
law or make exceptions to it because, for instance, of 
the poverty of parents, any more than she can allow 
theft for the same reason. Call birth control by what- 
ever high sounding name we may, it always remains a 
crime against nature and against God that will draw 
down a curse on its perpetrators now and in their old 
age, and threatens our country with disaster and dis- 
solution. 


A Catholic Mother 


Mrs. Alfred Smith, the wife of New York’s popular 
Governor, has written a very appealing paper on “How 
I Raised my Five Children.” Coming as it does from a 
woman of influence and presenting its matter in such a 
pleasantly practical way, this article, no doubt, will go 
far towards keeping people to a sane and fitting per- 
formance of the duties of father and mother. 

Mrs. Smith’s plea is that five children are five times 
easier to raise than one. Only mothers of large families 
know this. Then, as regards formation of character, 
habits of unselfishness and sacrifice, the child of a large 
family has a decided advantage over the only child. 


Home should be attractive. If children would stay at 
home nowadays, most of the juvenile and adult delin- 
quencies would be forestalled. But they will stay at 
home only if home means recreation, fun, love, and 
congeniality. Many parents by constant bickering and 
cheerlessness have done more to drive their children to 
the streets than they suspect. 

It is also pointed out that children learn virtue and 
practice it best from the example of their parents. The 
child has no norms of conduct except those of father 
and mother. And he is observant of parents in the 
daily routine of life when one is perhaps least on guard. 
As his mother and father regard life and duty and sin, 
so will the child. 


Another Find 


Oh joy! Another prehistoric man for scientists of a 
type to gaze on and fondle and to guess about with such 
certainty. They will add him to that remarkable col- 
lection of “men” which consists here of a thigh bone, 
there of part of a skull, or again of two teeth or a 
jaw bone. How ingeniously a thing half ape half man 
can be built out of a jaw bone or part of a skull. And 
yet such fragments are absolutely all that evolutionists 
have to offer. 


And now Belgium has set apart a piece of its Afri- 
can possession for “man’s nearest cousin,” the gorilla. 
He is to be preserved in order to study his physical 
habits and psychology—save the mark! 
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Lives Touching 


Mary E. MANNIX 


“Lives that touch but never mingle.” 


Chapter 1 
SAN JUAN DE LA CRUZ 


HARLES Wellington, whose young wife 

had recently died after two years of happy 
married life, felt that change of scene would be 
the only thing that could divert his mind from 
his great loss. 

He knew his own country very well, and 
previous to his marriage had spent two years 
in Spain, but to the Spain on this side of the 
Atlantic, Mexico, he was a stranger. Having 
decided to see that country, he set forth on his 
travels, in which he had made considerable 
progress at the opening of our story. 

Latterly, his route led him through a portion 
of the interior, where there were few railroads, 
and these somewhat far apart; for several days 
he had been travelling on horseback. 

One morning he found himself in a small 
pueblo which bore the name of “San Juan de la 
Cruz,” whose residents seemed to be en fiesta, 
for the one long street, at the termination of 
which stood the church,—a fine specimen of ar- 
chitecture,—was thronged with gayly-dressed 
people of all ages and occupations. 

Dismounting from his horse, he approached 
a young man, who was standing apart from the 
various groups and addressed him in very good 
Spanish: 

“Sefior,” he inquired, “what fiesta is this you 
are celebrating?” 

“That of “Nuestra Sefiora de las Candele- 
rias.” 

The answer reminded Wellington that this 
was the feast of the Purification. 

“Does the celebration last all day?” he asked. 

“Yes Senor, and far into the night. There is 
the Mass in the morning, games and a fair for 
the day, and then procession; afterwards there 
ae dancing on the plaza, which will finish 
it all.” & 

“What procession?” inquired Wellington. 

“Of the candles,” answered the Mexican, “it 
will begin very soon now.” 

Suddenly, as the young man finished speak- 
ing, there came from the tower of the church a 
shower of sound,—the glad ringing of bells, 
announcing that the hour for evening service 
had arrived. 

Wellington followed the people into the 
churchyard, where they assembled in two long 
lines facing the open portals of the building. 

Presently several young acolytes appeared, 
carrying baskets filled with long slender can- 


dles, which they distributed among the people, 
Returning to the church, they came forth al- 
most immediately, bearing crosses of silver gilt, 
arranged to form a square, in the center of 
which was carried, on a litter borne by four 
young men, the statue of the Blessed Virgin. 

This image was quaintly attired in a rose- 
colored gown, trimmed with tinsel, partially 
covered by a blue satin cape glistening with 
spangles; a stiff jeweled crown surmounted the 
veil of silk and gauze which floated half way 
down the mantle. 

The eyes were downcast, the cheeks softly 
pink-tinted, all the features delicately beautiful. 


Two venerable priests followed; on either 
side of them two boys walked backwards, car- 
rying the censer and incense; several male 
choristers with open hymn books in their hands 
brought up the rear of this procession. 

The people closed in, and the ceremonies be 
gan. 

At the four corners of the churchyard, tem- 
porary shrines had been erected; a short pause 
was made at each of them; at the fourth, prep- 
arations were going forward for Benediction. 


The worshippers fell upon their knees, the sil- 
ver censers swinging back and forth, mingled 
perfumes of flowers and incense filled the air; 
several stringed instruments twanged simul- 
taneously, and the male choristers intoned a 
canticle in praise of her whose feast they were 
celebrating. 

Then, while the heads of the worshippers 
were reverently bent in adoration, a clear fe- 
male voice poured forth an “O Salutaris Hos- 
tia,” which Wellington thought the most beau- 
tiful he had ever heard. 

The “Tantum ergo” was sung in solemn 
chant by the choristers; the youthful female 
voice was heard no more. 

Benediction over, the crowd dispersed, each 
one carrying his or her candle, to be treasured 
carefully for emergencies of life or death dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Wellington, left alone in the churchyard, 
walked around reading the inscriptions on the 
tombstones, most of which were ancient and di- 
lapidated. He could hear the sound of laughter 
and music from the plaza. 

Suddenly he became aware of the presence of 
someone at his side, and turning, saw that it 
was one of the priests who had officiated at 
Benediction. 
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He wore a long beard and had the face of an 
ascetic, yet in his mild blue eyes there was a 
suggestion of humor, a gleam of human nature, 
which years of sacrifice and self-abnegation had 
not subdued. 

He greeted Wellington in very good English: 

“Good evening, my son,” he said, “I perceive 
you are a stranger, an American, and a Cath- 
olic, and I bid you welcome to San Juan de la 
Cruz.” 

“Thank you, Father,” said the young man, 
“you are quite perspicacious. May I ask you 
how you so quickly came to the conclusion that 
I was a stranger, an American, and a Cath- 
olic ?” 

“That is easy,” replied the priest with a 
smile, “I knew you were a stranger, because 
there are not so many people in our pueblo 
that one can fail to mark the arrival of a for- 
eigner; and I knew you were American from 
the clothes you are wearing, and a Catholic, 
because I saw you make the sign of the Cross.” 

“Good,” replied Wellington, “but you did not 
know, I fancy, that I could speak your language, 
otherwise you would have addressed me in that 
tongue.” 

“You are right,” replied the priest, “I had no 
idea of it, very few of your countrymen have 
ever taken the trouble to learn it until recently, 
and that only for commercial purposes. Have 
you lived long in Mexico?” 

“I have never lived here,” replied Welling- 
ton, “I am only traveling through the country 
to become acquainted with it, but I spent two 
years in Spain.” 

“Ah, Spain!” ejaculated the priest, “my dear 
country! I am from Barcelona myself. Shall 
we speak Spanish, Sefior?” 

“As you please, Father,” replied Wellington 
in that tongue, “I do not wish to forget the 
language.” 

“As I like sometimes to air my English, I 
have no oppportunity here. I lived some time 
in the United States.” 

He then took the arm of the visitor, saying: 

“Come to my house, Sefior, and have a little 
refreshment. Where are you stopping?” 

“T have not looked for lodging,” replied Wel- 
lington, “I only arrived a few hours ago and 
have made no plans. I had not even intended 
to pass the night here, but the place is so attrac- 
tive that perhaps I shall linger for a few days. 
By the way, where could I make some provision 
ved my horse, standing patiently there by the 
ga e?” 

“I will see to that,” said the priest clapping 
his hands. 

At the summons an Indian servant appeared. 
_ “Pedro,” said the priest, “put yonder horse 
in the corral, give him water and oats, and rub 


him down well; throw some hay over the rack 
where he can get it.” 

The man grunted pleasantly and disappeared. 

“Now,” said the priest, “the beast being pro- 
vided for, we will see to the comfort of his 
master.” 

He then led the way into the house where. 
his confrére was seated. 

“T am called Father Sebastiano,” he said, ad- 
dressing the visitor, “this is my brother, Father 
Antonio, who is visiting me from Chihuahua. 
Your name, Senor?” he inquired of Welling- 
ton. 

The young man gave it; the visiting priest 
rose and saluted him with courteous dignity; 
the trio were soon engaged in conversation. 

A little later a servant appeared bearing a 
tray of inviting brown bread, olives, and or- 
anges; there were also two small bottles of 
golden wine; all three did justice to the simple, 
but excellent viands. 

Father Sebastiano produced some fine cigars, 
which they smoked as they chatted in the flow- 
er-filled patio, to which they had retired after 
the meal. 

The sun had quite disappeared. The short, 
sudden twilight of Mexico, warned the traveller 
that he must make some arrangement for the 
night. 

“Father,” he asked, turning to his host, 
“could you recommend me to some hostelry 
where I could spend a few days?” 


“We have only one,” replied the priest, “and 
tonight, it is overflowing; people have come 
in from the surrounding ranches, and I doubt 
if you could find a room or a part of a room. 
Tomorrow it will be easy. I would ask you to 
stay here, but we have only two small bedrooms, 
which, as you see, have already two occupants, 
my brother and myself, but I shall try to place 
you somewhere.” 

He touched a bell at his elbow and the servant 
appeared. 

“Pedro,” inquired the priest, “you have been 
about the village this evening, I take it, can you 
tell me if the inn is full?” 

“Full to overflowing, your reverence,” replied 
the man, “they were placing cots under the 
trees as I passed.” 

“T should not mind that,” said Weilington, 
“T have often slept in the open.” 

“Tt will not be necessary,” said the priest, 
“T think we can find you board and lodging at 
the Britomartes. I will go over with you my- 
self.” 

They walked through the pleasant evening 
air the length of the village and beyond, until 
they came to a house standing quite alone in 
the midst of a large garden, which, from the 
number of choice shrubs and flower beds, bore 
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evidence of once having been carefully tended, 
but was now in a neglected condition. 

A large iron gate, richly carved, stood half 
open; from the sunken appearance of the 
ground surrounding it, it had been in that posi- 
tion for some length of time; it looked as 
though it had not been closed for years. The 
whole domain had an atmosphere of decay. 

The house, partially concealed by two im- 
mense pepper trees in front of the piazza, was 
situated at some distance from the entrance to 
the garden. 

The priest paused for a moment before going 
inside. 

“Senor,” he said, “the people to whom I am 
taking you are very fine, of the old aristocracy, 
that is two of them are, the grandfather and 
the granddaughter; the old man has been mar- 
ried twice, the girl is the daughter of his de- 
ceased son. The grandmother, or I should say 
the step-grandmother, comes from an inferior 
class; she was for some years the housekeeper 
of Don Alberto, who probably married her at 
last for her efficiency in the household and her 
very excellent cooking; their atfairs are in a 
sad condition. 

“Don Alberto, a good man in every other re- 
spect, has always been a great gambler. Play 
has been the passion of his life. Through it 
he has lost the greater part of his valuable pos- 
sessions; the place is heavily mortgaged and 
is controlled by his principal creditor, Don Al- 
varez de Luna, a middle-aged widower, also of 
good family but of evil reputation. 

“T am told he seeks to marry the grand- 
daughter, the Sefiorita Ysabelle, who is averse 
to the match, and no wonder, poor child; but 
probably for the sake of her grandfather she 
will eventually marry Don Alvarez; it will be 
a sacrifice indeed.”’ 

“A pity!” exclaimed Wellington, “have you 
no influence there?” 

“While I am talking to Don Alberto, yes; 
when Don Alvarez comes again, my influence 
passes. Don Alberto is weak in character, has 
always been weak, while Don Alvarez is a 
strong man physically and mentally, ac- 
customed to have his way in everything on 
which he sets his heart.” 

“Have you no influence with him, Father?” 

“With him!” exclaimed the priest. “Heisa 
law unto himself, he is entirely without reli- 
gion.” 

“And the stepmother?” inquired Wellington. 

“She is all for the marriage,” replied the 
priest. “In the United States now,” he con- 
tinued, “it might be averted, the girl might 
even run away, but in this country such things 
are not done.” 

“Is the young girl attractive?” inquired Wel- 
lington. 


“Very,” replied the priest, “and sweet and 
good as she is beautiful; she has also a won- 
derful voice, which perhaps, Senor, you heard 
today at Benediction.” 

“T did indeed,” said Wellington, “‘and thought 
it magnificent.” 

“It is not our custom here,” said Father Se- 
bastiano, “to have women singing in the 
church; we cling to the old order, but at the 
convent in New Orleans, where the Sejforita 
Ysabelle spent a couple of years, she learned to 
sing in the choir. On her return she begged 
me to allow her to sing sometime at Benediction. 
I thought it was all right, and consented, and 
the people love it.” 

At this moment a large dog came bounding 
down the steps, followed by a young girl 
dressed in white trimmed with lilac ribbon ;— 
perceiving the priest, she hastened to greet him, 
He presented Wellington, saying: 

“I have come to see whether Dofia Elvira 
might not perhaps be willing to take this young 
gentleman in for a few days. What do you 
think?” 

She looked grave and thoughtful. 

“T cannot say,” she said slowly, “it would be 
better for you to approach her directly, Padre 
Sebastiano.” 

“Very well,” rejoined the priest, “I shall do 
so.” Then relapsing into English, he inquired: 
“Where are you going so late, Sefiorita?” 

“Just to the casita of old Marianna,” replied 
the girl in the same language, though the words 
halted a little on her tongue. “Every day I say 
good night to her; the dog is always along.” 

Without casting another glance at Welling- 
ton, to whose face she had only raised her eyes 
for a second at the introduction, she disap- 
peared. 

“What a lovely girl!” exclaimed the young 
man. 

“She is indeed a lovely girl,” replied the 
priest, “may God take care of her.” 


(To be continued) 


Ignotus 
Mary J. MALLOY 


A little seed lay deep in the earth, 

The barren and frozen ground— 

And lo! ’t was no seed but a beauteous flower 
When Summer came joying round. 


A little spark was born in the sky, 
From flaming star-vapor hurled— 
And lo! as it sped on its path of fire 
’T was a sun that lit the world. 


A little soul hid in its duties small 
With never a thought of glory— 

And lo! in the annals eternal of Heaven 
God’s angels blazoned its story. 
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A Monument to Catholic Scholarship 


ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


OR more than two decades a learned priest, 

a member of the Society of the Divine 
Word, has been sending forth from his study at 
Moedling, near Vienna, Austria, learned works 
on linguistics, mythology, the science of reli- 
gion, and on ethnology, to an appreciative and 
ever-widening circle of scholars and admirers. 
For it was quickly noticed that this priest, the 
Rev. Fr. William Schmidt, spoke with authori- 
ty. Especially students of anthropology and 
primitive religion listened intently to his words. 
For those words were always enlightening, and 
more than once the contributions to his special 
fields of study marked a new stage of advance. 

In 1906 Father Schmidt founded the now 
widely known scientific journal “Anthropos,” 
an International Review of Ethnology and Lin- 
guistics. It easily takes rank as one of the 
leading reviews of its kind in the world and is 
everywhere quoted by scholars. Contributions 
have appeared in seven languages, though those 
most frequently represented are German, 
French, and English. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of the journal is the fact that by far the 
larger number of articles have been written by 
scientifically trained Catholic missionaries. For 
from the very first number of the journal Fr. 
Schmidt had succeeded in obtaining the help of 
a number of veteran missionaries who were 
perhaps the greatest living authorities on the 
language and customs and mythology of the 
respective tribes among which they were labor- 
ing. 

There has just come from the press a magnif- 
icent work from the pen of Fr. Schmidt and of 
his associate in ethnologic research, the Rev. 
William Koppers, who is now editor of “An- 
thropos.” It is the third volume of a work en- 
titled “Der Mensch aller Zeiten.” This par- 
ticular volume treats especially of the social 
organization and economic life of primitive peo- 
ple. 

Anthropologists will admit that this is per- 
haps the most scholarly and up-to-date publica- 
tion of the last three decades on the science of 
man. It is illustrated by 531 cuts and photo- 
graphs and thirty colored engravings. Many 
of these illustrations have been published for 
the first time, quite a number being orginal 
photographs taken in far-away and out-of-the- 
way hamlets by Catholic missionaries. 

In the great missionary exposition now being 
held at Rome, the work of the Catholic heralds 
of the Faith in foreign lands is worthily rep- 
resented. The Holy Father himself is taking 
an active interest in such studies as have been 


made by Father Schmidt, and encouraged the 
latter to continue in this good work during a 
private audience granted to the priest-scientist 
a few months ago. 

It is especially worthy of note that the two 
authors demolish by conclusive scientific proofs 
the old statements of the evolutionary school, 
that culture—language, religion, the arts, so- 
cial organization—is a matter of slow growth 
and that one stage presupposes an earlier and 
less advanced one. This is a fallacy now definite- 
ly explored. The two learned ethnologists have 
shown that “primitive” man had a well-regu- 
lated family life, that the primitive family was 
monogamous, and that early man was as in- 
ventive, considering his opportunities, as the 
nations that appear in later history. 

This unique volume, which will for many a 
year remain the standard work on the life and 
culture of primitive people, will be of special 
value and importance to scholars engaged in 
various fields of research; to the historian, 
the anthropologist, the physician, the theolo- 
gian, in a word, to all who are interested in 
the life and culture of man untouched by mod- 
ern “civilization.” 


The Coming of Spring 
JOHN P. MULLEN 


A calm, yet nervous, hour holds reign 
In heaven’s changing sphere. Again 
The hush expectant sweeps the barren hills 
Presaging Spring, and silence magnifies 
The silence till a floating music fills 
The trembling air, 
And storms the skies. 
Green-amiced, golden-tressed and bare 
Of foot, Spring dances down; and, where 
Her presence lingers unimagined-sweet, 
Birds chant from tree to tree in care 
To swell the mighty harmonies 
That echo, reecho undying on the breeze; 
Awakened buds—like children freshened meet 
The day—cast off their red-brown cloaks, uncurl, 
And green unfurl 
To deck the trees, 
Rain-washed and waiting everywhere. 
A moment—then the deepest roots 
Remember blushingly, and bring 
Crisp-petaled roses fresh in offering. 
With lovesome witchery the Spring-maid loots 
Ancestral earth of blear and gray, 
And, mocking, leaves a fragrance in her way 
Of dew-wet green, of purple flower, 
Her birthright and her marriage dower. 
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St. Francis de Sales 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


(Continued) 
PRINCE-BISHOP OF GENEVA 


RRIVED at the Chateau de Sales, Francis 

devoted a few days to his family and then 
commenced a long retreat in preparation for 
his consecration. 

It was in the grey old parish church in which 
he had been baptized on August 22nd, 1567, 
that on December the 8th, 1602, he was conse- 
crated Prince-Bishop of Geneva. During the 
ceremony his face glowed with the fire of di- 
vine love; indeed, so overwhelming were his 
emotions that for a brief space he became un- 
conscious. Afterwards he said that he saw 
as in a vision mystic, wonderful, Our Lady and 
St. Peter and St. Paul assisting him at each step 
of the ceremony. 


Francis spent a few more days at the Cha- 
teau before going to Annecy to take posession 
of his See. His entry—without his wishing 
it—was a triumphal one. The nobility of the 
surrounding country and four of the counsellors 
met him outside the walls and accompanied him 
to the Church of Notre Dame de Compassion 
where priests and people awaited him. There, 
clad in the episcopal robes, he prayed for some 
time before the altar. Presently the procession 
started, the religious orders and the secular 
clergy walked in front, then came Francis de 
Sales followed by an immense throng of peo- 
ple of all classes. 


Arrived at the Cathedral, the saintly Bishop 
entered, prostrated himself before the taberna- 
cle, kissed the altar, and then, sitting on the 
episcopal throne, had to listen bon gré, mal gré, 
to a panegyric on his own virtues. Finally the 
Te Deum was sung, Benediction given, and 
priests and people returned to their homes. 


It was Saturday, for Francis had wished to 
begin his new life on the day devoted to the 
Blessed Virgin. So, as towards evening he en- 
tered his new home, we can fancy how fervently 
he would give himself up to prayer and contem- 
plation, letting his soul rest in the loving hearts 
of Jesus and Mary. Vive Jesus! These words 
were always on his lips, They appear in his let- 
ters, and his writings; they were, indeed, 
graven on his heart of hearts. 


One of the first acts of Francis de Sales was 
to make himself personally acquainted with 
every one of his priests. He divided his diocese 
into twenty districts, each under the control 
of an archpriest who was bound every six 
months to visit the clergy in their homes. The 


ee = 


diocese of Geneva soon became the model of the 
surrounding districts, and the zeal and fervent 
piety of the clergy were second only to those 
of the Bishop. 

Like Our Blessed Lord, Francis de Sales 
loved little children. He established Sunday- 
schools in the different parishes. “These,” he 
often said, gently caressing some proud happy 
children, “‘are the salt of the earth, the hope of 
the world, the little blossoms of heaven.” He 
himself frequently instructed them and they so 
loved and reverenced him they followed him 
everywhere. 


It was settled that every year a synod should 
be held at Annecy. Francis also desired that 
the regulations of the Council of Trent should 
be strictly adhered to. He scarcely ever had a 
free moment, someone always requiring spirit- 
ual or temporal assistance. He never refused 
the humblest or the most importunate; any- 
thing in his power to grant he gave generously 
and ungrudgingly. 

He gave a home to his old tutor—M. Déage. 
This venerable priest, like many other tutors, 
seemed to think his old pupil was still a boy. 
Accordingly, he treated the dignified and saint- 
ly Bishop as though he were a _ troublesome 
schoolboy, scolding, finding fault, never pleased, 
Francis, however, never rebelled. He listened 
with sweet serenity to the stormy rebukes of 
the worthy priest, and always treated his old 
tutor with wonderful kindness, patience, affec- 
tion, and gentleness. 


THROUGH THE GATE OF ST. CLAUDE 


In 1604, while preaching the Lenten Sermons 
at Dijon, Francis de Sales noticed among his 
audience a lady who, while listening to his 
words with the greatest attention, earnestly 
studied his appearance. She was dressed in 
deep mourning, was tall and stately, with a 
pale, calm face and a somewhat austere ex- 
pression. He immediately recognized her as 
the widow he had seen in a vision a few months 
previously when God had revealed to him that 
he and she would be the founders of a new re- 
ligious order. Anxious to know her name, he 
asked one of his most attentive auditors, André 
Frémiot, “She is my sister, Madame de Chan- 
tal,” he replied. 


Jeanne Francoise, Baronne de Chantal, was 
the daughter of President Frémiot, President of 
the Parliament of Dijon. She was born in 1572 
and married in her teens to the Baron de Chan- 
tal. They lived happily for many years, were 
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blessed with five children when a terrible ac- 
cident robbed Jeanne of her dearly-loved hus- 
pand. He was out shooting with his cousin M. 
d’Alzury. When creeping through underwood 
in pursuit of game, M. d’Alzury fired and the 
Baron fell mortally wounded. 


Jeanne was broken-hearted at his sudden 
death. She, however, devoted herself to the 
care and education of her children, and to pray- 
er and works of charity. In 1603 she had a vi- 
sion in which she saw the Bishop of Geneva 
and God revealed to her and that he would be 
her spiritual guide and she would find rest for 
her soul through the Gate of St. Claude. 


The first meeting between the two, who were 
to be the joint founders of a great religious 
order, took place at a dinner given by André 
Frémiot. They sat beside each other at table 
and even at that first interview Francis showed 
a deep interest in Jeanne de Chantal. 


“Madame,” he asked in a slightly sarcastic 
tone, but with a sweet smile, “Do you intend 
to marry again?” 

“Certainly not,” indignantly replied the Bar- 
oness, surprised and a trifle annoyed at the 
question. 


“Then,” he said pointing to the jewels and or- 
naments she wore, “You must lower your flag.” 


After this they met frequently, and she would 
have placed herself at once under his direction, 
but she was bound by a vow she had made to 
her then director never to leave him. How- 
ever, during his absence, she opened her heart 
freely to the Bishop of Geneva. 


Her brother André was elected Archbishop 
of Bourges, and on the day on which he cele- 
brated his first Mass, he gave another dinner 
and Francis de Sales was again seated beside 
Jeanne de Chantal. She mentioned to him that 
she intended making a pilgrimage to St. Claude. 


“Ts it indeed so, Madame,” he answered in a 
pleased voice. “My mother sometime ago made 
a vow to visit that shrine but has not been 
strong enough to fulfil it. I intend soon to go 
with her. We shall meet there, and my dear 
mother will be delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance.” 

Accordingly on the morning of August 21st, 
1605, they met at St. Claude, and there Fran- 
cis told her, “I have spent much time thinking 
over your case, and begging Our Lord to direct 
me, and I have come to the conclusion that it is 
indeed His holy will that I take upon myself 
your direction. The vows you made are good 
for nothing except to destroy your interior 
peace. I delayed for'a long time before giving 
you my decision because I wished to be sure 
of the will of God.” 


The following morning, during the elevation 
of the Mass, she renewed her vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and the Bishop of Ge- 
neva made the following act: “I, Francois de 
Sales, Bishop of Geneva, accept in the name of 
God the vows of chastity, obedience, and pover- 
ty now renewed by my very dear spiritual 
daughter, Jeanne Francoise Frémiot, and after 
having myself repeated the solemn vow of chas- 
tity, made by me on the reception of Holy Or- 
ders, which I confirm with all my heart, I pro- 
test and promise to guide, assist, serve, and ad- 
vance the same Jeanne Francoise Frémoit, my 
daughter, as carefully, faithfully, and holily as 
I can in the love of God and the perfection of 
her soul, which from this day I take and look 
upon as my own, in order to answer for it be- 
fore God my Saviour, and this I vow to the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, the one only true 
God, to Whom be honour, glory, and benedic- 
tion for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Thus did Madame de Chantal find rest and 
peace for her troubled soul through the gate 
of St. Claude; and though many years were to 
elapse before she left the world and entered 
religion, through these long years, the wisdom, 
prudence, and penetration of her saintly guide 
led her gently along, day by day, step by step. 

“Lead Thou me on; 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 


We have gained by this long probation. 
Jeanne was often for months unable to com- 
mune with her holy director. During these long 
absences he wrote her those beautiful letters 
which seem suited to the needs of every soul; 
from the perusal of which the most different 
characters can draw support and guidance. 
They are so simple, so natural, and affectionate; 
and at the same time breathe a spirit of sub- 
lime sanctity, of absolute self-renunciation, of 
generous, ardent love of God, with simple con- 
fidence in Him and perfect conformity to His 
adorable will. 


Unfortunately Jeanne destroyed her own let- 
ters to the Bishop of Geneva. After his death, 
in looking over his papers, she discovered them 
carefully arranged and with marginal notes 
added by him. She immediately threw them into 
the fire, in her deep humility and self-effacing 
ardour, careless of the supreme value to poster- 
ity of such a unique and deeply interesting rec- 
ord of spiritual experience. 


- (To be continued) 


During hely Mass the angels assist the priest, 
all the orders of celestial spirits raise their 
voices, and the vicinity of the altar is occupied 
by choirs of angels who do homage to Him who 
is being immolated.—St. John Chysostom. 
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Prepare the Way of the Lord 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


6¢Q ISTER,” said Ethel Woods pointing to a 
passer-by, “that man came to church this 
morning and went straight to the Communion 
railing to receive our Lord. Did he go to Com- 
munion unworthily ?” 
“Why, child, whenever you see anyone at the 
Communion railing you must suppose that he 
is in the state of grace,” the sister replied stern- 


ly. 

“But he didn’t prepare himself.” 

“How do you know that he didn’t make any 
preparation before he came to church?” 

An hour later Father Gilbert arrived at 
school to conduct 
the class in reli- 
gion. Sister Ida 
whispered a few 
words to him. The 
topic of the day’s 
instruction was on 
preparation for 
Holy Communion. 

“Whenever,” the 
priest began, “a 
distinguished 
guest is expected, 
the apartments, 
where he is to 
lodge, are gotten 
in readiness with 
extreme care. A 
thorough house 
cleaning is under- 
taken; the rooms 
are carefully 
swept, aired, light- 
ed, and warmed; 
the walls and fur- 
niture are repeat- 
edly dusted; the 
furnishings are tastily arranged, and the table 
is decorated with a sweet-smelling bouquet. In 
fact, everything about the place leaves the im- 
pression as though it wanted to say: ‘Wel- 
come! welcome to our parlor.’ 


“Now, at Communion that parlor is our 
heart, which really becomes a shrine. With 
David we can say: ‘The work is great, for a 
house is preparing not for man but for God.’ 
This house cleaning—the dusting, airing, light- 
ing, and warming of the heart so as to make it 
a more fit habitation for the Divine Guest— 
consists in a thorough preparation by means 
of the sacrament of penance, earnest prayer, 
little acts of mortification and virtue. The 





CHRIST WASHING THE FEET OF HIS DISCIPLES 


sacrament of penance is necessary if one has 
committed a mortal sin. Mortal sin alone makes 
a Communion bad and sacrilegious and hinders 
an increase of sanctifying grace. You should 
not be a Judas, nor a Simon the Pharisee who 
would not so much as give Our Lord water for 
His feet. Pope Pius X in his decree on frequent 
Communion says: ‘Whereas the sacraments 
of the New Law, though they take effect ex 
opere operato, (which means, through their 
own power), nevertheless they produce the 
greater effect in proportion as the dispositions 
are better; therefore, care is to be taken that 
Holy Communion 
is preceded by a 
serious prepara- 
tion and followed 
by a suitable 
thanksgiving ac- 
cording to each 
one’s strength, cir- 
cumstances, and 
duties.’ For this 
reason, people, 
who are eager to 
derive greater 
benefit from Holy 
Communion, 
should strive to 
have great purity 
of conscience by 
avoiding venial sin 
as much as possi- 
ble. Our Lord 
taught this lesson 
at the Last Supper 
by washing the 
feet of His disci- 
ples before they 
were permitted to 
receive His Sacred Body and Blood. He said to 
them: ‘He that is washed needeth not but to 
wash his feet.’ The apostles were already 
cleansed from mortal sin but still they needed 
to have their feet washed, that is, be purified 
from the venial faults occasioned by their daily 
contact with earthly things. This is how the 
holy fathers interpret this Scripture text. 
However, the venial sins meant here are those 
which are deliberate, for instance, a coldly pre- 
meditated, barefaced lie. The effort to remain 
free from such faults may be called a remote 
preparation for Holy Communion. 

“Now there is another preparation which is 
less remote and more direct. It consists in turn- 
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ing all our prayers and works of the previous 
night and the following morning in the direc- 
tion of the Communion railing. Every little 
hardship and exertion can be converted into a 
sweet spice with which we may embalm the 
pody of our Savior in our hearts as the pious 
women wished to do with His body on the first 
Easter morning. In this way every such trial 
is lightened and its value is greatly increased 
in the sight of God. A little colored 
girl, who was sickly, found it difficult to rise 
early in the morning. But when, on her Com- 
munion days, she was called earlier, she arose 
immediately after having encouraged herself 
by saying: ‘Quick, be up! Your Jesus will be 
your compensation.’ On our way to church we 
can make wings out of this joyous expectation 
and anticipation. It will aid our thoughts in 
their flight to the Eucharist and keep them from 
distraction and dissipation. We can imagine 
our Savior calling to us as He once did to Za- 
cheus: ‘Zacheus, make haste and come down, 
for on this day I must abide in thy house.’ 

“Then there is the proximate preparation, 
which immediately precedes the holy act. Some 
people require the help of a prayer book with 
special communion prayers, others prefer to 
pray without a book; many have the excellent 
practice of preparing for Communion by saying 
the rosary, others again spend their time in 
meditation. Each one should use the method 
which he finds the most conducive to his devo- 
tion. 

“Now we shall be able to place ourselves in 
the right disposition if we ask ourselves and 
answer the three questions: Who is it that 
comes? To whom does He come? Why does 
He come? 

“Our Savior comes to us, He who gave us 
everything that we possess, He in whom we live, 
move, and have our being; it is the All-power- 
ful, the All-holy, the All-beautiful, the All-wise 
God, the eternal Son of the Father. It is He 
who during His earthly sojourn raised the dead 
to life, healed the sick, the blind, the deaf, the 
dumb, and: others afflicted in body and soul. 
From this reflection faith and adoration are 
called into play. Our Savior always insisted 
on a strong faith. It was the lively faith that 
He always rewarded in such a striking man- 
ner. Hence His frequent answer was: ‘Arise, 
thy faith hath made thee whole.’ This faith 
then served as the basis of other pious acts of 
the soul, especially of adoration which makes 
a _ with St. Thomas: ‘My Lord and my 


“This Guest comes to a miserable sinner, to 
a faithless steward, to a disobedient servant, to 
a rebellious subject, to an unfaithful spouse, to 
a prodigal child, to an ungrateful favorite. 
Must this answer not call forth a profound 


humility and an intense contrition? Eusebius 
tells us that when Holy Viaticum was brought 
to St. Jerome, he exclaimed: ‘Lord, why dost 
Thou lower Thyself so much as to come to a 
publican and a sinner not only to eat with him 
but also to be eaten by him?’ And then cast- 
ing himself upon the earth he received the 
Savior with many tears. It is this sentiment 
that Holy Church seems to emphasize above all, 
for, before offering the Sacred Host to the re- 
cipient, the priest must recite thrice the words 
of the centurion: ‘Lord, I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst enter under my roof, say but 
the word and my soul shall be healed.’ 


“The good Jesus comes out of sheer love to 
us. St. John Chrysostom says: ‘This sacra- 
ment proves clearly the ardent desire of the 
Savior to remain with us. This is a proof of 
the most fervent love. What tongue could nar- 
rate all that the divine power, goodness, and 
love have done for us? “Thus, love wants also 
to bestow graces for the strengthening and the 
healing of the souls: ‘Say but the word and my 
soul shall be healed.’ But love demands a re- 
turn of love and creates an ardent desire to be 
united to the loved object. 


“Now, to help you make these acts of faith, 
adoration, humility, contrition, love, and desire 
more impressive, I am going to make a little 
suggestion to you. It is not exactly new. Did 
it ever strike any of you children to spend some 
time in loving our Lord and in thinking of Him 
as present just in that particular host which 
each of you is going to receive himself? Jesus 
in His omniscience knows exactly which host 
the priest will give to you. That host is there- 
fore there just for you. You may represent 
Him to yourselves as making acts of love for 
you in this Host; He is inflamed with a long- 
ing for you; He seeks out the choicest gifts 
and graces to take them to your heart. Think 
of this often and reverently, for if you realize 
how ardently the good Jesus yearns for you, 
you will look forward with greater love and de- 
sire to the moment of Holy Communion, to the 
meeting of the Lord, and to the very contact 
with Him. 

“Now, children, I know that you are not 
afraid of me. So I want you to ask me any 
question that is bothering you just now about 
this preparation. John King, you evidently 
desire to ask me something. What is it?” 

“Why, Father, I always go to Communion 
during Mass. Shall I say the Mass prayers or 
the Communion prayers?” 

“If you say your Communion prayers well 
you will be attending Mass well too. But if 
you make the proper use of a book in which the 
Mass prayers are given as the priest says them, 
you will attend Mass with greater fruit and you 
will recite at the same time the best Commun- 
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ion prayers. The Mass is the best preparation 
for Communion just as Communion is the best 
way of participating in the Mass. The Mass 
prayers lead up to Communion. Those very 
acts, which I emphasized, before all find ex- 
pression in the Mass prayers. For instance, 
how many acts of contrition and of petition 
for pardon must be elicited along with the Mass 
prayers! In the Confiteor at the foot of the 
altar the priest says: ‘I have sinned exceeding- 
ly in thought, word, and deed;’ and then strik- 
ing his breast as a sign of contrition he adds: 
‘through my fault, through my fault, through 
my most grievous fault.’ As he ascends the al- 
tar he prays: “Take away my iniquities that 
we may be worthy to enter with pure minds in- 
to the holy of holies.’ Kissing the altar, he be- 
seeches the Lord by the merits of His saints 
whose relics are present that He would vouch- 
safe to forgive him all his sins. The Kyrie 
eleison and the Christe eleison which mean— 
‘Lord, have mercy,’ ‘Christ, have mercy,’ are 
repeated so often to make sure of obtaining 
pardon. In the Gloria Christ is referred as the 
‘Lamb that taketh the sins of the world.’ At 
the conclusion of the Gospel the book is kissed 
by the priest who says: ‘By the words of the 
Gospel may our sins be blotted out.” When the 
priest offers the bread he recites this beautiful 
prayer: ‘Receive, O holy Father, almighty and 
eternal God, this spotless host which I, Thy un- 
worthy servant, offer unto Thee, my living and 
true God, for mine own countless sins, offences, 
and negligences, and for all here present,’ etc. 
After the offering of the wine he bows down 
and prays: ‘In a humble spirit and contrite 
heart may we be received by Thee, O Lord.’ At 
the washing of the hands he recites part of a 
psalm: ‘I will wash my hands among the inno- 
i. scene redeem me and have mercy on me.’ 
After the consecration, when the priest has 
asked the Lord to be mindful of the faithful 
departed, striking his breast he adds in a loud 
tone of voice: ‘Nobis quoque peccatoribus—and 
to us sinners—vouchsafe to grant some part 
and fellowship with Thy holy apostles and mar- 
tyrs.’ Shortly after he says the Our Father in 
which occur the words: ‘And forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.’ By the way, children, do not for- 
get what St. Augustine says of the Our Father 
in this connection: ‘We may obtain the remis- 
sion of our venial sins by reciting the Our Fa- 
ther in preparation for holy Communion.’ At 
the Agnus Dei the priest asks the Lamb who 
takes away the sins of the world to have mercy. 
In the preparatory prayers immediately preced- 
ing Communion he adds: ‘Deliver me by this 
most holy Body and Blood from all my iniqui- 
ties and from all evils...... Let not the partak- 
ing of Thy body, O Lord Jesus Christ, which I, 


unworthy, presume to receive, turn to my judg- 
ment and condemnation,’ etc. Then again the 
centurion’s prayer is repeated three times. 

“Thus we can find examples of other acts 
which are appropriate for Holy Communion, 
namely, of faith, love, desire, and the like.” 

“What is it, Ethel?” 

“Why, Father, doesn’t any one sin when he 
doesn’t prepare? I believe some people don’t 
prepare.” 

“Well, we must not judge others too easily, 
We often make a mistake by passing a judg- 
ment on them. You remember that at the be- 
ginning of this instruction I told you what Pope 
Pius X says. He wants a serious preparation 
made according to each one’s strength, circum- 
stances, and duties. A well-known bishop of 
St. Gall in Switzerland says: ‘Busy people may 
abridge their preparation before, and their 
thanksgiving after, Communion. Such a Com- 
munion is always better than to omit the Com- 
munion and to be deprived of the graces flow- 
ing from Its reception. This is the practice, 
too, of country people on days on which they 
are overcrowded with work. They don’t stay 
so long at table, and yet they do not fore; > the 
meal altogether. Certainly after Communion 
your labors will succeed all the better and re- 
ceive God’s blessing the more abundantly. Why 
renounce this blessing so easily?’ Then don’t 
forget that each Communion should serve as a 
preparation for the next one. When we have 
our Lord in our hearts, we should ask Him to 
prepare our souls still better when He is to come 
again. 

“Before I go I want to tell you what a little 
girl who was in a difficult situation was ac- 
customed to do. The great lover of the Holy 
Eucharist, Mgr. de Segur, of France, says: ‘I 
knew a poor child who was most brutally 
abused by its rude and godless parents as often 
as it fulfilled its religious duties. But the child 
knew how to arrange matters so as to receive 
Communion every Sunday. It used to rise be- 
fore daybreak to leave the house unobserved 
and to go to church in order to communicate. 
Then on leaving the church it would say its 
prayers of thanksgiving on the way, return to 


(Continued on page 552) 
The Dawn of Easter 


HILTON HOWELL JONES 


The slender lily 
Pure and white, 
Unfolds each petal 
To the dawn, 
While in the Heavens 
A holy light 
Proclaims to all 
The Easter Morn. 
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O some who chance to read these lines, better and more productive of good— 
this title may seem a paradox of the gross- Holy Communion at _ six. Tennyson, in 
est kind. Was there ever joy ina convent? True his “Morte D’Arthur,” says, “More things 


joy and happiness are always the blessed fruits 
of sacrifice, and if “Convent” is synonymous 
with sacrifice and detachment then “Joy” ought 
naturally to follow, if the sequence be logical. 

When in 1867 four Benedictine nuns came 
from St. Walburgis Convent, Covington, Ken- 
tucky, to Ferdinand, Indiana, they saw before 
them a wooded hill near a poor parish whence 
little help could be expected. Into the future 
they peered and saw nothing but hardships and 
poverty, but with brave hearts they undertook 
the Herculean task before them knowing well 
that four nuns alone could do nothing, but God 
and four nuns could do all things. 

Not all, however, are called to found con- 
vents—this is reserved for rugged souls who 
are content to work and suffer and struggle, 
and to wait for all their reward until the final 
reckoning day. But we, the children of those 
holy founders are enjoying in this life the hun- 
dredfold God has promised to those who leave 
all for Him. 


A Day IN HIs SERVICE 


“Better is one day in Thy 
thousands.”—Ps. 83. 

Our Holy Father, St. Benedict, in the forty- 
third chapter of his Holy Rule says: “Let noth- 
ing be preferred to the Work of God,” “Opus 
Dei,” by which he means especially the recita- 
tion of holy office. As old as 


courts above 





Christianity itself is the singing |. + | 
of psalms, and nothing that is |}-99 
not grandly worth while stands 
the test of twenty centuries. 
After the bell in the early Fa=™ 
morning has summoned us from jaa 
sleep, the Sisters go quickly, 
quietly to Chapel, and happy the 
one who arrives there first to & 
consecrate to God herself and 
her day’s work. All assembled, 
the Office begins, after which 
follows a half hour of medita- 
tion, “the prayer of the quiet,” § 
the time “for inclining the ear § 
of the heart to receive cheerfully 
the admonitions of a loving Fa- 
ther.’—Prologue of St. Benedict [ia 
to his Rule. All too quickly this 
time passes, leading up, how- 
ever, to that. which is by far 


are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of.” Here the poet speaks probably 
from his own experience, but had he known the 
sweets, the exceedingly great efficacy of prayer 
after Holy Communion, what a masterpiece his 
noble heart would have left us! Yes, in the 
happiness that is ours each morning, we feel the 
keenest sympathy for those outside the fold and 
wonder why many Christians even look askance 
at a life lived all for Him, and pity those “un- 
fortunates cooped up sad to behold.” 


These “unfortunates” have Holy Mass at 
seven, after which each goes to her duties in 
the classroom, in the kitchen, in the laundry, in 
the sewing rooms, or wherever else holy obe- 
dience calls. Speaking of this virtue of obe- 
dience, St. Benedict says, “It is proper to those 
who hold nothing dearer than Christ.”— (Chap. 
5.) No compulsion, no slavish fear, but love 
impels us along the “narrow way which leadeth 
to life.”—(Chap. 5.) 

Anon the bells from the tower call us again 
to the feet of Jesus Hostia and another part of 
the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin is re- 
cited. Thus the Benedictine “Ora et labora,” 
“Pray and Work,” is not printed only over our 
doors but into our hearts and lives. 

Long ago Pope wrote: “A lack of occupation 


is not rest, a mind quite vacant is a mind dis- 
Even at the recreation hour that fol- 


tressed.” 
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lows the noonday repast we gather in groups 
to peel vegetables or fruit or both for the next 
meal, or to patch and darn, so that our fingers 
work as glibly as our tongues. (Readiness of 
speech is a trait of many religious as well as 
of their sisters in the world.) Thus something 
is accomplished even while recreating the spirit 
for the fulfillment of duties still to be done. 

At 1:30 again the bell warns us of the flight 
of time and calls us now not to prayer but to 
work until the happy hour of Vespers. And 
throughout the day when at work, or at pray- 
er, or at table, how easy it is, how gratifying 
it is, to leave out the human element altogether 
and to spend the day with Jesus, seeing Him 
in those who bid us work for Him, hearing 
His sweet voice instead of the sometimes dis- 
cordant tones from the metal-throated bell in 
the tower. 

The day’s work done and the evening meal 
over, we gather again to have little heart to 
heart talks with Sisters who live even as close 
to us as did our dear sisters at home. 

After the Angelus at twilight—at the most 
poetic and sweetly solemn hour of the day—is 
the time to “read from some humbler poet,” as 
Longfellow says in “The Day is Done.” Hum- 
ble they were and poets too, in their own way, 
these holy men and women, Saints of God, 
whose lives, and lines, we read and linger over 
at nightfall. Then when the soil of the heart is 
best prepared, again to the feet of Jesus we 
flock to recite Matins and Lauds and to ask for 
ourselves and loved ones the blessing of God. 
The day ends as it began—in the Name of 
Jesus, and after telling Him our sorrow for the 
faults and shortcomings of the day just spent, 
we go to rest feeling at least a little nearer 
Heaven than at dawn. 

We live life a day atatime. “Our todays and 
yesterdays are the blocks with which we build.” 
—Longfellow. 

Is there anything very hard or very sad about 
the day just described? Perhaps you think, 
“The work and prayer would be all right but 
how lonely one must feel.” In the midst of two 
hundred and more who would complain of a 
lack of company? And in such a number one 
always finds Sisters who are powers in a com- 
munity and with whom it is well nigh impos- 
sible to spend a tedious hour. Again, those 
who prefer solitude may find verified the 
words of a wise man of old, “I am never so 
strangely alone as when in the midst of many.” 

To avoid the criticism of having shown only 
one side of religious life, I still have this to say: 
crosses, trials, griefs, temptations, heartaches 
are all the portion of every bride of Christ, but 
we bear them not alone, and who would dare 
ask for aught else when looking at the Crucified 
and recalling the hour when with a ready heart 


we gave our lives to Him that He might shape 
them as He willed? The keen edge of sacrifice 
never grows dull, but is life in the world more 
free from suffering than is ours? 


Then, there is something very poetic about 
the loneliness of a life, God-given and rendered 
angelic by the vow of perpetual virginity. As 
Bulwer Lytton says: “Amidst the grief and 
solitude of the pure there comes at times a 
strange and rapt serenity—a _ sleep-awake— 
over which the instinct of life beyond the grave 
glides like a noiseless dream; and ever that 
heaven that the soul yearns for is colored by 
the fancies of the fond human heart, each fash- 
ioning the haven above from the desires un- 
satisfied below.” 


THE TEMPLE OF GOD 


On May 30, 1915, was laid the cornerstone 
of the Chapel of the Immaculate Conception, 
recently finished, and dedicated on June 20, 
1924. This structure, 170 feet long and 55 feet 
wide, is built of face-brick in Romanesque 
style. The chapel is connected with the convent 
by a cloister hall of Renaissance architecture. 
Surrounding the chapel is a wide promenade 
from which one descends to the colonnade below 
by means of winding stairs at the northwest 
and southwest corners of the building. These 
winding stairs are surmounted by twelve-pil- 
lared pagodas. 


Beneath the chapel is a large crypt. Before 
very many years we hope to use this crypt for 
our Exposition Chapel. 


The interior verifies what a Benedictine once 
wrote to a girl who contemplated entering the 
novitiate, “In Benedictine life you will find 
nothing attractive—nothing fine but our 
churches.” This church, the interior of which 
is Florentine Renaissance style, is surmounted 
by an enormous dome, through the numerous 
windows of which light is admitted to the nave. 


The sanctuary is semicircular, surrounded 
by ten massive pillars with Roman Corinthian 
capitals. Snow-white architraves connect the 
pillars, above which are ten adoring Angels. 
The apse of the sanctuary is ornamented with 
numerous octagonal coffers. The three wooden 
altars now in use are to be replaced in the not 
= distant future by semi-bildachin marble 
altars. 


The stations are of old ivory; the floor is 
of marble; the handsome hand-carved organ 
case, confessionals, and prie-Dieux of quarter 
oak are the work of a nephew of Anton Lang, 
the renowned Christus in the Oberammergau 
Passion Play. The three manual pipe organ, 
built by the Bennett Organ Company, contains 
about three thousand pipes. When played up- 
on, its harmonies blend well with the superior 
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art exhibited in the grand architecture, the 
massive structure of the entire church. 


Numerous electric lights are set in ornate 
pronze fixtures; the windows, which are to be 
of artistic stained glass, illlustrating the life of 
the Blessed Virgin, have already been designed 
by the Reverend Bede Maler, O. S. B., of St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey. 

On a whole the church comes up to Benedic- 
tine ideals as expressed in the the fifty-second 
chapter of Holy Rule: “Let the oratory be 
what its name implies.” Yes, this church is a 
prayer carved in stone and marble the sight of 
which lifts the mind to better things. 


A CONVENT FESTIVAL 


Among the days of special joy to religious 
communities are golden jubilees. It is fitting 
that on such occasions we should rejoice and 
be glad with those who have passed years of 
their professed life in the exclusive service of 
God. For this reason, January 15, 1925, the 
feast of St. Maur, one of the first disciples of 
Our Holy Father St. Benedict, was a memorable 
day in the annals of our Convent home, for on 
that day three members of our community— 
Sister M. Bonaventure Wagner, of Ferdinand, 
Indiana, Sister M. Josepha Schmidt, of St. Jo- 
seph’s Hill, near New Albany, Indiana, and 
Sister M. Gertrude Ringeler, from Baden, Ger- 
many—celebrated the Golden Jubilee of the 
holy profession. 

Before the Jubilee Mass our Reverend Chap- 
lain, accompanied by four acolytes, went to the 
door of the church to receive the jubilarians 


and, whilst the choir was chanting the “Jubi- 
late,” conducted them to the gates of the sanc- 
tuary. Solemn High Mass was then celebrated. 
After the Credo, at the singing of the “Veni, 
Sponsa Christi,” (Come, Spouse of Christ), the 
three jubilarians, holding lighted candles, sym- 
bolical of Christian faith, which has illumined 
their steps through so many faithful years, ap- 
proached the altar on the steps of which they 
knelt. There they renewed the oblation made 
fifty years ago—consecrating themselves anew 
by the vows of poverty, chastity, obedience, 
stability, and conversion of manners. At the 
conclusion of the Mass there was Solemn Bene- 
diction, which was followed by the hymn of 
thanksgiving, “Holy God, we praise Thy 
Name.” 

Later in the forenoon a program of instru- 
mental music and old-fashioned songs was giv- 
en in honor of the jubilarians. The rest of the 
day was spent receiving visits and congratula- 
tions. Among the many visitors, besides the 
Reverend Clergy, were Reverend Mother Per- 
petua, O. S. B., of St. Scholastica’s Convent, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, and Mother M. Agatha, 
O. S. B., of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Boonville, 
Missouri. Two of the jubilarians, Sisters M. 
Bonaventure and M. Josepha, helped found St. 
Scholastica’s Convent in Arkansas, of which 
both the above-named superiors are members. 

The story of fifty years of religious life can 
not, need not, be epitomized here. Suffice it to 
say that the efforts were great, the prayers 
and sacrifices many and generous that these 
three Sisters have offered to God during the 
past half century. May He be their reward! 


The Little Penitentes 


CONSTANCE EDGERTON 


HE Spanish and the English newspapers 
of Las Vegas carried a notice in bold type 
to the effect that the wedding dance of Ramon 
Martinez would be celebrated on a certain night 
at Monrevido Rancho, which lies twenty miles 
from a railroad on the Camino del Reina (the 
Road of the Queen). The Martinez clan were 
all land owners by right of a Spanish grant. 
Education bothered the Martinez clan not at all. 
There was one Martinez woman, Lolita, aunt 
to Ramon, and education had been her undoing. 
She had gone to convent schools in Trinidad 
and Denver. Later she had attended Columbia 
Teachers’ College, and thereafter she had 
taught in the Belen High school. Forty she was 
and single! Madre de Dios! Education did it. 
She spurned the men who would have taken her, 
calling them dumb. 
Ramon, the adventurous, had no education— 
no learning at all. He could ride the wildest 


horse in all New Mexico; he had been two 
years at a training camp in Virginia, and came 
back from this training with quite a swagger. 
He breathed of the outside world, and he ran 
his village, his hirelings, his family. 

The donas (gifts) of the bride, Dolores Cu- 
chita, were listed: fifty cattle, two hundred 
sheep, forty goats, a chest of pure wax candles, 
another chest of linen, and so on down the page. 
Dolores’ mother was Scotch. However, her 
Mexican grandmother, Josepha Cuchita, caught 
the girl early and thoroughly imbued her with 
all the superstition she could carry. 

When Lolita Martinez asked me to accom- 
pany her to the home ranch to the wedding of 
her nephew, Ramon, I accepted. 

There were no less than six hundred Mexi- 
cans in the yard, corrals, and on the roadway as 
we drove in. A platform for the dancing had 
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been erected. Under the trees tables were laid 
with frijoles, tortillas, and chile con carne. 

A major-domo issued an order in border Mex- 
ican and a silence, pregnant with possibilities, 
held the throng. Then, in complete silence, men 
and women took their places, lying flat on their 
stomachs, faces to the road, and in their right 
hand each held a thorn—not an ordinary thorn 
of the central states specie. Their thorns were 
the size of a darning needle. 

Another order was issued. A solemn song 
floated toward the deep blue heavens. Came the 
stolid Mexicans slowly, about six feet apart, 
short smocked, barefoot. As they walked and 
sang, the gentle savages lying on the roadside 
jabbed the thorns into their bare feet and an- 
kles. Some, more zealous than others, jabbed 
higher and pierced calves and knees. 

Up one side and down the other they 
marched, chanting and taking their jabbings. 
Blood and dust covered their feet, yet none 
showed signs of weakening. I counted the 
marchers—twenty-seven. On the roadside were 
forty people. As I marvelled at the uselessness 
of such a procedure, Ramon stepped into the 
road and blew a whistle. The marchers stood 
absolutely still. The thorn jabbers arose and 
each drew forth a whip from trousers or folds 
of skirt. 

Right here Lolita, she who was forty and sin- 
gle, spoke: “Ramon, you are loco (mad). I 
will tell the police on you! Abusing your serv- 
ants!” 

“Out of my sight, gringita! A la Edgerton 
tambien!” he bellowed, his face a deep purple. 

“Talk English, my dear nephew,” she said 
sweetly, “and tell these people the game is 
over.” 

“You heretic!” he roared. “When you are 
roasting in hell with your Americana amiga nos 
no da usted una gota de agua! Vamos!!.” The 
chivalrous Ramon had declared he would not 
give her one drop of water! 

“Come to the house with me, Constance,” 
she said. “He is drunk and dangerous.” 

“What are they doing?” I asked as we walked 
toward the house. 

“This is the Little Penitentes,” she answered. 
“They are being tried out for the yearly Peni- 
tentes. Ramon is of the dark ages. Today he 
picks the victims for the cross-carrying.” 

An hour later the festivities were in full 
swing. But for a few limping and bandaged 
youths, all trace of the barbaric thorn jabbing 
might have been laid to distorted fancy. 

I wandered among the buildings. The chapel 
attracted me. A girl sat erect in the glimmer- 
ing light of the candles. Long I watched her 


through the open doorway. She was an In- 
dian maid, Hong-Polly, from the tribe of kings. 
I finally entered the niche that held the statue 


of Our Lady of Guadaloupe—Mexican title of 
endearment for the Mother of Christ. The girl 
looked up and spoke: “Excellencia, I am cho- 
sen for the Penitentes. Today I suffered more 
pain than the combined entrants. I received a 
chest of pure wax candles packed in scented 
cotton. I go as the victim at Easter to the 
Penitentes.” 

She had been sitting on the floor, erect, her 
feet drawn beneath her clothes. She arose, 
Her legs and feet were swathed in linen. 

“You were cut?” I asked. 

The violet eyes lit proudly and she replied: 


“T lost considerable sangre (blood). But you 
favor not our customs, excellencia?” 

NO. They are barbarous. Why do you do 
it?” 


“That we may think often of the tomb. For 
God’s glory we must meet secretly and have our 
worship. For such as you heretics, it matters 
not if you live in hell or purgatory. Holy water 
cannot save you. Go, Senorita. I would be 
alone with my devotions.” 

I left her, rebuked, and sat in another niche, 
across from her. She was so intent on her pray- 
ers that she noticed not where I had settled my- 
self. I watched to see what manner of a woman 
she might be and as I waited for a sign, Ra- 
mon, the gay, the lawless, the debonair, he 
whom wild tales were told came to her. 

“Amata,” he breathed softly, “today you 
wished for a great work to do to honor Mother 
Church—to fight evil in the world. Marry me 
and save my soul. Save the soul of the man 
who loves you!” 

“You are betrothed to Dolores Cuchita,” she 
reminded him. 

“Bah for Dolores! She-is unlovely and fat! 
You, my pigeon, are beautiful and—” 

Lolita and her father entered by another 
door. Ramon went out unnoticed. The girl 
was occupied with her own affairs. She sat 
before the statue of the Lady of Guadaloupe 
once more and was lost in meditation. 

(Continued on page 553) 


They That Mourn 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


I thought our little garden dead; 

Her trees were bare, her bushes brown, 
Her flowers had lost their petaled crown; 
The birds to gayer homes had fled. 


I wept to find our garden dead: 

But spring has come, and see—O see! 
Buds on ev’ry bush and tree! 
Homeward the truant birds have sped. 


My weary heart mourns joy as dead: 
Does she but pout, or hide, or feign, 
And after grief will laugh again?——— 
“They shall be comforted,” He said. 
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In the Wake of the Risen Saviour 


Dom LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


IN JERUSALEM 


HE principal object of attraction for every 

pilgrim to Palestine is, and always was, 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, also Mount 
Calvary. Whether he comes by boat to Jaffa, or 
whether he now prefers the more comfortable 
route by rail from Egypt, he will pass either 
by car or by rail the village of Ramleh. For 
travellers of old, this was the usual restingplace 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem, some 27 miles 
distant from the holy City and 11 from the sea- 
side town. The hospice of the Franciscan Fa- 
thers at Ramleh is now superfluous, but the 
villege is worth visiting, because it has an his- 
torical connection with the Holy Sepulchre. A 
chapel by the side of the beautiful Franciscan 
parish and convent church is said to mark the 
spot of the house of St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
who not only offered for our Lord’s burial his 
own new grave in the garden, which is close to 
Calvary, but provided also the usual winding 
sheet, and, together with St. Nicodemus, per- 
formed the funeral in the absence of the fright- 
ened Apostles. If we go from here by rail to 
Jerusalem, we pass, halfway up, the first burial- 
place of Nicodemus, who found his final rest 
close to the sacred bones of St. Stephen and of 
his cousin Gamaliel at Beitgemal. 


Climbing up the narrow, steep, and winding 
gorge, the railway repeatedly crosses the bed 
of the mountain torrent, which brings the 
freshets from Jerusalem and its neighboring 
hills down here to the plain and to the sea. An 
hour from the starting of the rain till some 
hours after its cessation, the bed of the torrent 
is filled with muddy water; no one would 
dream of drinking from this wayside torrent 
unless he were parched and so forsaken that he 
had no hope of obtaining a draught of clear 
water from -a neighboring house; so we un- 
derstand what the Psalmist meant when he said 
that the Messiah was going to drink from such 
a torrent. But he also prophesied his glory, 
which commenced with his resurrection from 
the tomb. 

The usual entrance to the Holy Sepulchre, 
whether the pilgrim arrives by train or car, 
is by the Jaffa gate. There must have been a 
gate there long before Our Lord’s time, protect- 
ed by a stronghold; but then the garden of 
Joseph was outside the wall and could be 
reached without entering the gate by skirting 


_thetown. A set of old tombs outside the pres- 


ent Jerusalem, the restingplace of a royal fami- 





ly from Syria, gives us a good idea of the grave 
of Joseph when he buried our Lord in it. In 
the face of the rock there could be found a 
round opening, some two foot above the ground, 
wide enough for a man to squeeze through and 
also just wide enough to hand in a human body. 
Inside there was a room cut out of the rock, 
out of which the graves or loculi opened. Some 
were long and narrow spaces like ovens, each 
sufficient to shelter a body; sometimes, as in 
the case of Our Lord’s sepulchre, the grave was 
cut out of the rock alongside like a trough. 
After the burial the people would retire, and in 
order to protect the body against wild animals, 
close the outside entrance with a round stone, 
just a little larger than the entrance, and fit- 
ting into a groove, cut out in front of the out- 
side aperture. The stone was heavy and solid 
and required two men to roll it back; therefore 
the holy women, thinking of this when they 
were already on the way, were afraid of the 
task. One part of the circumference of the 
stone was cut in a straight line, and on this 
part the stone rested when rolled back, so that 
it stood firm when the angel sat on it. 

The enemies of Our Lord remembered well 
his prophecy, that he would rise on the third 
day; in their human prudence they sealed the 
heavy stone and had it guarded by Roman sol- 
diers. These received a great shock on Easter 
morning. The dazzling brightness of the angel 
blinded and stunned them, and when they had 
recovered and saw nothing but the open tomb, 
they fled and reported the event, not to Pilate, 
but to Caiphas, whom they knew to be interest- 
ed. Soon the Supreme Councilors were togeth- 
er and anxiously discussed how they could save 
the embarrassing situation. They offered a 
bribe to the soldiers, if they would say that 
whilst they had slept the disciples had stolen 
the body. But a Roman soldier, sleeping whilst 
on duty, was guilty of a serious crime, if it was 
reported to authority; therefore, the soldiers 
could only be moved to tell this absurd lie by an 
assurance of impunity. 

In the meantime the holy women, bent on 
embalming the dead body, had started from the 
Cenacle, only a few hundred yards from the 
house of Caiphas, without any knowledge of 
what had happened at the tomb. To their relief 
they saw the stone rolled back; but they were 
also frightened by the angel sitting inside at 
the right of the anteroom. At his command 
they went back to the city to tell the news of 
the Resurrection to the disciples, who were ap- 
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parently together at the Cenacle, only five min- 
utes walk distant. Saints Peter and John 
started together; the junior, being more swift, 
arrived first, but, waiting outside the tomb, saw 
from thence the shroud neatly folded up with- 
in. Then he followed Peter into the tomb, and 
both saw the linen and the napkin wrapt up in 
the empty sepulchre. They went away puzzled, 
for as St. John owns, they had then not under- 
stood the scriptures concerning his Resurrec- 
tion. 


The holy women, after giving the message, 
came back to the garden more slowly than the 
two Apostles. Mary Magdalen, coming by her- 
self, went round the garden to seek for the dead 
body, which she believed had been stolen; for 
she had run to the Cenacle as soon as she had 
seen the open tomb, and therefore she had not 
heard the angel announce the joyful news. Our 
Lord appeared to her, but her tears had blinded 
her and she took Him for the gardener. After 
He had made Himself known, she hurried back 
to the Apostles, telling them that she had seen 
the Master. The other holy women, not having 
found faith amongst the disciples, had also re- 
turned to the garden where they saw two an- 
gels, who confirmed the message; but when 
they were on the way, the Saviour appeared to 
them and allowed them, in confirmation of the 
reality of his risen body, to touch his feet. 


The Apostles, however, took their statements 
of facts to be idle tales. The Gospel does not 
give us the time of our Lord’s appearance to 
St. Peter, mentioned later on also by St. Paul; 
but it must have been still later in the day, be- 
fore the apparition late at night to ten Apostles 
in the supper room. What happened at that 
interview with St. Peter, the Apostle apparent- 
ly never revealed; but it must have brought 
him the assurance of Our Lord’s fullest for- 
giveness of his denial and the acceptance of 
Peter’s perfect contrition. The time and pur- 
pose of the appearance to St. James remain for 
us a secret too. 


When late on Easter Sunday He appeared to 
the Apostles, He instituted the Sacrament of 
Penance; Thomas, not being present, would not 
believe that Jesus had risen, and that they had 
seen the marks of the wounds in his body, but 
demanded to see for himself and even touch the 
wounds. This was granted him a week later, 
when our Lord again appeared to the Apostles; 
but at the same time he reproved Thomas for 
his obstinate unbelief. 


Thus did Eastertide become a time of joy in 
the house of the Last Supper, and the one soul, 
who had suffered most after Our Lord, and who 
had been most faithful to Him, had also the 
largest share in that joy, viz., our Blessed Lady. 
It is, therefore, fitting that the month of May 


should be dedicated to her in remembrance of 
that joyful May after Our Lord’s Resurrection. 


OUTSIDE JERUSALEM 


The two Disciples who had seen Our Lord on 
the way to Emaus returned to Jerusalem on 
Sunday night before our Lord had appeared to 
the ten Apostles. The Church celebrates this 
event of Emaus on Easter Monday. The official 
liturgical celebration in Palestine takes many 
pilgrims to Kubebe, about 8 miles from Jerusa- 
lem. There is a new Franciscan Church with a 
monastery, guest house, and boarding school 
for boys who are candidates for the order. Usu- 
ally the Custos pontificates, and the choir boys 
from the Holy Sepulchre, together with the Fa- 
thers, sing at the solemn celebration. Kubebe 
is a quiet, devotional spot. I spent several weeks 
there in the charming Catholic hospice of the 
German Palestinaverein. 

The tradition as to the exact spot of Emaus 
has been lost for several centuries, and for the 
past seventy years Kubebe has been presumed 
to be the true site. The distance fits, and there 
was near here an ancient path leading from 
Jerusalem to the plain; also ruins of a mediae- 
val chapel were discovered. 

Besides Kubebe there is an other claimant for 
the honour, viz., Amwas. This name which 
speaks strongly in favour of the claim has been 
preserved amongst the native population all 
through the Christian centuries, although in 
the time of the Byzantine Emperors it was 
called by the Greeks Nicopolis; St. Jerome, 
the great scholar of the Bible, who spent much 
time and effort in ascertaining the biblical sites, 
took Nicopolis to be Emaus; also some mediae- 
val pilgrims visited it as the scene of the Gos- 
pel, and there are still the ruins of a Crusaders’ 
chapel to be seen there. The difficulty raised 
against its authenticity is the distance, which 
along the curves and windings of the new road 
is 30 kilometers. Some say, that it would be 
impossible for a traveller to cover the distance 
twice the same day; but we must allow, that 
the excitement of the disciples after our Lord’s 
appearance would make them forget their fa- 
tigue, and make them eager to communicate 
the good news to the other disciples whom they 
had left in the morning still disbelieving the 
assertion of the holy women that they had seen 
and touched the risen Saviour. The distance 
mentioned in our present version of Saint Luke, 
30 Roman furlongs, is given in other versions 
as 130, which is the exact distance of Amwas. 


The surroundings of Amwas make it easy to 
picture to ourselves the event happening in the 
afternoon of the first Easter. Halfway between 
Jerusalem and Jaffa the mountains cease, and 
one approaches the plain by way of a narrow, 
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winding gorge. No one descending by its rough 
path would be surprised to be overtaken by a 
stranger, whom he had not previously noticed. 
Reaching the valley, the road leading to Amwas 
becomes wide and level and would allow three 
wanderers to walk comfortably side by side and 
engage in deep conversation without being 
forced to pay attention to the road. Being re- 
quested to act as chaplain at the military hospi- 
tal near Lydda, I motored to and fro along that 
road on a dozen Sundays, picturing to myself 
that wonderful and touching scene. I was not 
able on those occasions to pay a visit to the 
ruined chapel, but later, on an Easter Monday 
morning, there came an opportunity. Five of 
us motored early from Jerusalem, said Mass in 
the Trappist Church at Latrun, close to Am- 
was, and then assisted at the Conventual High 
Mass. One cannot describe the impression the 
words of the holy Gospel make, when sung 
near the original place. And what an amount 
of patience and condescension of the Sacred 
Heart they reveal towards these slow and fool- 
ish, yet sincere and loving disciples. 

After breakfast we went across a few fields 
to visit the historical spot. The walls of the 
fair-sized chapel are still standing up to a 
height of twelve feet and are made of well cut 
stones. No other explanation or reason for its 
existence can be given except that it was for 
centuries believed to be the site of Cleophas’s 
house. 

After the apparition of Our Lord to the 
eleven in the Supper room at Jerusalem on Low 
Sunday, they went to Galilee as they had been 
ordered to do. Holy Church crowds the events 
of the several weeks in Galilee into the Gos- 
pels of Easter Wednesday and Friday. Practi- 
cal considerations caused some of us to follow 
the lead of the Church and to go to Galilee dur- 
ing the rest of Easter week. As Our Lord had 
no need then to take the ordinary route, we 
could not follow His footsteps; we took, there- 
fore, the railway from Lydda along the coast 
northwards to Haifa. The plain of Saron, 
through which we travelled, did not form part 
of Palestine until the times of the Machabees. 
It belonged formerly to the Philistines and was 
proverbial for its beauty and fertility. Now 
most parts of it are neglected, and the swamps 
make the country unhealthy and fever-stricken. 
American Jews have bought large areas, which 
are now being drained and cultivated by Jewish 
and native labourers. 

Haifa, at the foot of Mount Carmel, lies at 
the most favourable landing place in Palestine, 
although there is no real harbour there. From 
thence a road leads to Nazareth, and a railway 
line runs East through the plain of Esdrelon 
to the Jordan. We take the reader along this 
line as far as the station Afule. From thence 


we can easily reach Mount Tabor. There is no 
record whether that was the mountain on which 
the risen Lord appeared to the 500 disciples 
whom Saint Paul mentions; yet Tabor has 
some connection with the glorified state of the 
Saviour’s body, inasmuch as He had there 
showed himself to Peter, James, and John in 
full glory even before his passion. A new 
church, the gift of American benefactors, con- 
secrated in May, 1924, marks the spot of the 
Transfiguration. Standing outside the Church, 
we can see two other places where Christ 
showed his power; northwards lies Cana, the 
place of His first miracle, and towards the 
South lies the little town of Naim, where He 
raised the son of the widow from the dead, 
foreshadowing by it, as it were, that greatest 
miracle of His own Resurrection. 

Descending towards the northeast we reach 
the lake of Genezareth or Galilee. The lake, 
its shores and its surroundings are crowded by 
Gospel memories; yet hardly a single spot of 
the great events can be shown with certainty. 
With the rise of Tiberias as the centre of Juda- 
ism, after the fall of Jerusalem, the early Chris- 
tians would find it intolerable to live in that 
neighbourhood, being constantly threatened by 
Jewish hatred and pagan persecution; so the 
memories of the ancient sacred sites were lost. 
It is believed that the newly discovered Syna- 
gogue at Tell-Hum, northwest of the shore is 
that of Capharnaum, built by the centurion, 
where Our Lord promised the Holy Eucharist, 
by which He is now present amongst us in His 
glorified body. 

The plain of Magdala, watered by several 
mountain brooks, is now an unhealthy swamp. 
Between it and Tell-Hum is another hospice of 
the German Palestinaverein, Tabgha, before 

(Continued on page 553) 


Holy Grail Sonnets 
Dom. Hugh Bevenot, O. S. B., B. A. 


3. Conquest 
Through Britain’s length the youthful king’s prowess 
Was noised, and Scottish chief and Saxon lord 
Quailed at the flashing of the magic sword; 
And days of peace followed the days of stress. 


His court was brilliant and each new success 
Was sung and lauded on the Karper’s chord, 
And pagan rites and wizard’s were restored, 
And elves danced in the dales in joyfulness. 


Yet o’er the laughter as by magic spell— 

A gloom was hung, and slow, knight after knight 
Forsook the Table Round and all good quest. 
Then Arthur wept, and heeding the behest 

Of a good hermit from his forest cell, 

Vowed to amend and all his wrongs to right. 
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Kate Douglas Wiggin 


MAUDE GARDNER 


EAR the beautiful winding Saco River, 

in the State of Maine, lies the little village 
of Hollis, now world-famed as the best beloved 
home of a famous American authoress—Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, whose charming romances, 
woven from the homespun threads of everyday 
life, with their quaint humor and sweet philos- 
ophy, have brought joy and gladness into mil- 
lions of young lives and made her name a house- 
hold word throughout the length and breadth of 
our land. 

It was to the village of Hollis, Maine, that the 
Smith family moved from Philadelphia while 
the future authoress was a tiny little girl, and 
there in the quiet New England hamlet were 
lived those experiences as a child and young girl 
which she so vividly describes in her last book, 
“My Garden of Memories,” the last chapter of 
which was forwarded to the publisher on the 
very day that the beautiful life went out in far 
away England. 

It was to the little village of her childhood 
that Kate Douglas Wiggin came in later years 
a famous authoress, renting at first and finally 
buying the quaint old house called “Quillcote,” 
with great elms all about it and the falls of the 
Saco River making sweetest music all day long. 
The scene of many of her famous stories, brim- 
ming over with human kindness and sparkling 
humor was laid in the New England State, 
which was her home for so many years and 
from whose simple kindly people who had 
known and loved her all her life, she drew much 
of the inspiration for the charming books which 
have made her name known and loved all over 
the world. 


In the famous Abbot Academy at Andover, 
Massachusetts, Katherine Smith was educated 
for a teacher and soon after her graduation 
from that institution followed her family to 
California, where they had gone in quest of 
health for her stepfather, who died in a few 
years, leaving the family in very straitened cir- 
cumstances, and the young girl, whose life hith- 
erto had been care-free and happy, now will- 
ingly and cheerfully shouldered her share of 
the household burdens. Taxes must be paid 
and in order to meet them, Katherine Smith 
wrote her first story—‘Half-a-Dozen House- 
keepers,” which was accepted by St. Nicholas 
Magazine, whose check in payment for same 
brought tears of joy and gladness from the 
youthful writer and her mother and sister. 


But even with this first success Katherine 
Smith did not dream that writing was her real 


vocation in life. It was just a happy bit of 
luck, she and her family thought, and what she 
most wanted was a profession of some sort, so 
when the opportunity came to study kindergar- 
ten which at this time was being introduced in 
Los Angeles, she took up the work with great 
enthusiasm, and when some time later, through 
the efforts of Felix Adler, the great preacher, 
philanthropist, and author, the money was 
raised to open the first free kindergarten west 
of the Rocky Mountains, this young girl, who 
had put her very soul into the work of master- 
ing the method, was asked to come to San Fran- 
cisco to organize the work. 


And there in a building on one of the busy 
streets of the great city, she gathered fifty chil- 
dren of the slums about her and began her stu- 
pendous task of teaching them how to play, how 
to work, how to read. With her gay, brave 
spirit, which dominated her entire life and her 
wonderful tact and sympathy, this young teach- 
er went into homes of squalor and poverty, 
bringing helpful ideas to tired, overworked 
mothers, and hope and cheer to strange, foreign 
lives who were trying so hard to become ac- 
ae gn to this new life in to them a New 

orld. 


From the very beginning, the kindergarten 
was a success and soon there was a long waiting 
line, for only fifty could be enrolled, and there 
were always mothers begging that her child 
might come to this wonderful school. If only 
there was the wherewithal to establish a second 
kindergarten, the girlish teacher thought. That 
would relieve the situation, and rescue from the 
streets another half hundred little waifs of 
humanity who so sorely needed a more whole- 
some environment. And this pondering and 
wondering how the money could be secured was 
the means of bringing about Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s literary career, for by this time she had 
married Mr. Samuel Bradley Wiggin, who lived 
but a few years, and though in later life she 
became Mrs. Riggs, the world knows her best 
as Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

As once before her thoughts had turned to 
writing to meet a needed emergency, so now 
with little, neglected street urchins as her in- 
centive, Kate Douglas Wiggin wrote “The 
Birds Christmas Carol,” that beautiful story 
of a family named Bird and of the little lame 
daughter born to them on Christmas Day, 
whom they named Carol. It was a story writ- 
ten true to life, full of sympathy, pathos and 
humor and immediately upon its publication the 
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young teacher was brought before the world in 
a literary way. 
And then it was that Kate Douglas Wiggin 
realized that perhaps she could reach more 
young people through the medium of her pen 
than by following the profession of a teacher, 
put she never lost her interest in the kindergar- 
ten work and it was through her influence that 
kindergartens were organized in many cities 
scattered all over the country, and especially 
those of California and other parts of the West. 
Although during the last half of her life, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin wrote many books for 
grown-up people, it was her books for and about 
children that brought her greatest fame. Few 
authors have understood child life as she un- 
derstood it or have written about it with the 
same sympathy and understanding. Her “Re- 


becca of Sunnybrook Farm” has virtually at- 
tained the distinction of a classic as a story of 
American girlhood, and since its publication 
more than a score of years ago, has been the 
most popular of all her books, and is one of the 
really worth while books for young people. 

The passing away of the beloved American 
authoress, who died in Harrow, a suburb of 
London, August 24, 1923, brought universal 
grief not only to the people of her own land, 
but to many foreign countries as well, for her 
books have been translated into many different 
languages. Children all over the world lost one 
of their best friends in the death of Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, whose beautiful, wholesome stories, 
filled with pity, tenderness and joy, have not 
only entertained, but to some extent been a 
guide to many young lives. 


The Simple Duty of Parents 


WARFIELD WEBB 


F we permit weeds to grow in our garden, 

we shall have but poor food products for our 
investment and labors. So it is with our chil- 
dren. Permitting them to grow up at will, and 
allowing their young hearts and minds to be- 
come obsessed with the weeds of things too 
worldly, will likely deprive them of the spiritual 
fruits that will keep them aloof from the sordid. 


We do not have to endeavor to inculcate the 
idea that all things worldly are evil, or at least 
but avenues leading to ideas and desires that 
will undermine character. There is a happy 
medium whereby we can keep their hearts pure 
and still make them aware of the dangers that 
lurk on many sides. 

If we become too strict we run the risk of 
counteracting the good so earnestly sought. So 
it will be well to use sanity and judgment in our 
methods of guidance and admonition. However, 
too much laxness, a condition that obtains today 
to a very. large extent even with Catholic par- 
ents, is even more to be feared. This almost 
utter lack of parental jurisdiction, or even bet- 
ter parental love, is a most deplorable state of 
affairs at present. 

We must not for a moment imagine that the 
child—or the boy or girl in his or her teens, is 
capable of being able to decide on a proper plan 
of proceedure, or correctly to judge the method 
to pursue in many cases. Naturally much will 
depend upon the individual instance, and to 
some degree upon the child. While it is possible 
that some children have greater natural judg- 
ment than others and in addition will act with 
a measure of caution, we cannot permit our 
progeny to do as they choose where there is a 
real need for counsel. 


That children, at least when arriving at the 
age where they are able to judge in some lesser 
matters, should be permitted to offer their opin- 
ions when discussing their own affairs, is not 
to be gainsaid. But offering an opinion does 
not imply that such should be seriously consid- 
ered by the parent or guardian. It merely per- 
mits the child or youth, to air his views, and 
may be within reason and perfectly justified. 

How often, in these days of freedom, do we 
not see the children offering advice to the par- 
ents, and alas, find the latter eager to accept 
and abide by it as well. But we can go further 
still and see the youth dictating their opinions 
and will to those whom God has placed over 
them as protectors. Shall we marvel, then, that 
so large a percentage of our youth today are 
being ruined? “As ye sow, so also shall ye 
reap,” and the sowing is, many times, of seeds 
that produce but the deeds of infamy, and not 
the fragrant flowers in the soul’s garden. 

One finds parents who seem to feel that their 
children have no need of guidance, at least after 
they reach a certain age, and this at times at 
rather a tender age. They appear to assume 
that the child very soon attains to an age where- 
in parental guidance is to be tabooed. In fact 
they lose all interest in their children so far as 
keeping watch over them in matters of moral 
guidance. 

Permitting children to choose their own com- 
panions; allowing them to go and come as they 
please; failing to see as to the hours they keep, 
can but lead to many disasters. 

We can all recall instances where the result 
of this neglect on the part of parents has had 
the most heart-rending consequences. When 
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the blow comes, it is a late hour then to make 
amends for our past negligences, or to bemoan 
the fact that we were so overconfident that the 
child could properly care for himself. 

Is it not far better to avoid these diastrous 
effects by acting with proper foresight? We do 
not have to become unduly severe; it is not 
even advisable to act as a mild kind of parental 
tyrant, in order that we can give our children 
the care and admonition demanded of us by 
God. He has given us care of our offspring. To 
Him we will be held accountable for their guid- 
ance. If we fail, as many of us are certainly 
doing, we too must take the consequence of our 
gross neglect of a simple duty. 

Our youth of the present age, in a great many 
cases, are being neglected. We see on all sides 
the glaring want of proper parental discipline, 
and many aching hearts will be the price paid, 
aside from the moral ruin that only a miracle 
of the Maker can arrest. 

Can we sit idle and, seeing these things, hold 
our peace? Can parents, realizing the import 
of the obligation resting upon them, still feel 
that they do not owe to their children all that 
the term “watchful guidance and admonition” 
mean, in order to keep their souls pure and 
their eternal happiness an assured fact? Let 
each of us answer. 


Hectic Hiccoughs 


Indiana State Medical Association 


F you meet a man with the “hiccups” don’t 

envy him—he may not have had a drink 
after all. 

He may be merely a victim of the hiccough- 
ing epidemic which has been going the rounds 
in Indiana and other states of the central west 
this last month or so. 

Hiccoughs are caused by intermittent, sud- 
den contraction of the diaphram. The mecha- 
nism is too complex for the average reader to 
understand, but the medical books put it some- 
thing like this: “The impressions running to 
the respiratory center are reflected through the 
pneumogastric nerve to the voice box (larynx) 
and make its muscles give little intermittent 
spasms which suddenly shut off the air rushing 
down into the lung.” 

However, don’t let all these big words worry 
you too much, for usually hiccoughing pertains 
to the comic rather than the tragic even though 
the action of a hiccough is hard to explain in 
plain every day English. 

The obstinate hiccough is one of the most 
distressing of all symptoms and may tax to the 
utmost the resources of the physician. Usually, 
hiccoughs are due merely to a simple harmless 
nervous condition. Often hiccoughing is mere- 
ly the result of careless eating. 


Suggestions for relief run all the way from 
the “boo” cure to the nine sips of water remedy, 
The “boo” cure is effected somewhat as follows: 
When the victim comes along hiccoughing, the 
person who is trying to effect the cure jumps 
from a hiding place and says “‘boo!” 

Another remedy is taking nine sips of water 
very slowly without hiccoughing during the 
trial. In obstinate cases it is well to call your 
family physician, for continued hiccoughing 
may be very harmful to the system. 

Historically, hiccoughs are as old as good 
wine. Readers of Plato’s Symposium will re- 
member that the physician Eryximachus recom- 
mended that Aristophanes, who had the hic- 
coughs from eating too abundantly, either hold 
his breath (which for trivial forms of hic- 
coughs is very satisfactory) or gargle with a 
little water. 

The Greek physician continues, “If the hic- 
cough still continues, tickle your nose with 
something and sneeze; and if you sneeze once 
or twice even the most violent hiccough is sure 
to go.” 

Another famous remedy suggested by Plato 
is that the patient should grasp his tongue in 
his fingers, aided by a coarse towel, and pull 
hard. Eryximachus considers this the best rem- 
edy which indeed it is. 

Concerning the more serious kind of hic- 
cough, it might be said that in some of the long 
standing cases in elderly people frequent hic- 
cough is evidence of hardening of the arteries 
or slight chronic kidney trouble or both and 
often gives a very useful warning since it comes 
at a time when treatment can be very satis- 
factory and serious results averted. 


Prepare the Way of the Lord 
(Continued from page 542) 


its room, and retire once more without incur- 
ring the suspicion of the parents.” 

As Father Gilbert was about to leave, he 
heard a whisper and a chuckle not intended for 
his ears. This was followed by a suppressed 
comment: “That was fine to get back to bed 
after Communion, wasn’t it? It must have 
been.” 

The priest turning to the culprits asked: 
“What do you say to this then? I had a little 
Mass server one time who worried about his 
preparation. So he put the question to me one 
day whether it would be all right to make a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament on the evening 
before his Communions to anticipate his prepa- 
ration in case he should unintentionally over- 
sleep himself the next morning.” 

Abashment was clearly depicted on some of 
the boys’ faces as Father Gilbert left the room. 
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The Little Penitentes 


(Continued from page 546) 


I sat and watched her until the lavender- 
grays of the soft New Mexican night came sift- 
ing in through the warm light of the afterglow. 
Far in the west were stretched bars of blood 
red, the last trace of the dying day. Again Ra- 
mon came to the Indian maid. 

“The gods of the Indios are stronger than the 
Christian saints, amata mia,” he assured her. 
“T will believe as you do entirely. To a Christian 
it is sacrilige to throw Dolores over and marry 
you, but its all right with the Indians, dulce-co- 
razon. We will marry and—” 

“No, Ramon. Go to Dolores. I cannot step 
down. My fathers are princes and kings,” she 
said. 

“Holy God!” he roared in English. “You 
damned Indian! You turn me down! Me! 
Ramon Francisco Pablo Juan Martinez, owner 
of ten thousand sheep!” 

“Go and desecrate not a holy place, heretic,” 
she said softly. With maledictions he left her. 

The night waned and the pale moon, facing 
the morning star, found her there, sitting erect, 
her legs curled under her, praying to Our Lady 
of Guadaloupe. 


In the Wake of the Risen Saviour 
(Continued from page 549) 


the war a centre of many Catholic schools in 
Galilee, which now, alas, have been starved out 
by the war. Tabgha is a little paradise at the 
lake, with large gardens full of flowers, vege- 
tables and fruit trees. We felt somehow in 
touch with the Apostles when we were there 
eating fish caught in the lake. 

In the small but pretty chapel near the shore 
we said the Wednesday and the Friday Masses, 
which tell us in the Gospel of the apparition of 
the Saviour whilst the Apostles were fishing, 
and the appointment of Peter to the office of 
Supreme Shepherd of the whole flock, fortell- 
ing to him at the same time his martyrdom, but 
also assuring him of his perseverance, viz., that 
by his death on the cross he was going to glorify 
God. At that moment none of the astonished 
disciples, nor Peter himself, could realize, that 
in our time that flock would count almost as 
many millions as it then counted individuals, 
or that the tomb of Peter would attract in one 
jubilee year incomparably more pilgrims than 
did at that time the grand Temple of Jerusalem. 
And all this is due to the power of Jesus the 
crucified, but afterwards glorified, Son of God 
made man, who touched the water of the lake 
and walked its shore both before and after His 
Resurrection. 


Passing 
NELLIE C. MAGENNIS 


Lay aside the frail pale blossoms, 
And the ’Gyptian blooms that wear 
Oriental colors,—floating 

Pictured shadows thro’ the air. 

And the tall pale broken lilies see! 
Like spirit wings are stirred 

As in silence of the day dawn, 
When the Master’s voice is heard. 


Bind instead the yellow crocus 

With its leaves of sunny gold, 

And the mountain flower, blue Aconite, 
And violets from the wold. 

And the pale sweet wind flower, drooping 
In the set of summer sun— 

Petals scattered by the breezes 

Thro’ the day that’s almost done. 


Take my Iris lilies, half-blown, 

Loose them from the twilight dawn. 
Passionate waves of life sweep o’er them 
Through the fragrant curtains drawn. 
Lay them here where shafts of splendor 
From the Western sky of gold, 

Will embalm each peerless petal 

With it’s love-lit scroll unrolled. 


Then before the hours grow dimmer, 
And the creeping night time wears 
Life’s lost blossoms, pale faint shadows, 
Imaged with the passing years— 

Leave me here to rest a little 

From the great world’s restless heart, 

I am tired, and my spirit 

Seeks a voiceless speech apart. 


Ah, I hear the day’s sad sobbing 
Bidding faintly and afar 

It’s last farewell thro’ the silence, 
And ’neath yon fair bright star, 
A new morning is awaking. 
Broken masts along the shore 
Tell of fading day, that closes 
Out of life forevermore. 


There is rest where memory mingles 
With rich odors far away, 

On the shore, where tideless waters 
Never stir the sleep of day. 

Bind the tall pale broken lilies 

Ere new dawns begin to glow, ‘* 
And the gold of crocus blossoms 

Lie ‘neath star of winter snows. 


He hath made a remembrance of His wonder- 
ful works, being a merciful and gracious Lord; 
He hath given food to them that fear Him.— 
Psalm 110:4,5. 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—Fireproof movie films are now practical for every 
use. France has forbidden the inflammable films. A 
like law is suggested for this country. The fireproof 
film is known chemically as cellulose acetate. 

—Passenger transportation is undergoing a revolu- 
tionary change that is scarcely realized by the general 
public. It is the transfer of short-run passenger traffic 
from the railroad to motor bus. Railroads are meeting 
the situation in various 


—A new typesetting machine for printing letters, 
can be operated by the ordinary standard typewriter. 
The letter written on the typewriter, serves also as the 
proof for the type set. 


—Sugar factories are the green leaves of plants, 
which, under the influence of sunlight, convert into sug- 
ars the carbon dioxide of the air and the water from 
the soil. Science has learned to do this directly with 
active ultra-violet light from quartz mercury lamps. 
The reactions, however, re- 








quire tremendous amounts 
of energy. 





tee a 
ways. Some have installed N ANTENNA Y) \ 
motor busses to run on the \o 


railroad tracks, or on the 
highways paralleling the 
tracks. Others are curtail- 
ing the accommodation 
train service. The Boston 
and Maine R. R. asks per- 
mission to abandon a thou- 
sand miles of track, owing 
to bus line competition. 
Another Eastern Railroad 
seeks an injunction against aneuryinc 
“irresponsible competition.” ‘Asi" TY", 
—Scientists who postu- 
late a fabulous number of 
years for the earth’s age 
from the slow movement of 
glaciers, might well study 
the glaciers of Mount Shas- 
ta, in California. A warm 
and dry season so melted 
one of the large glaciers on 
the south side of Mount 
Shasta as to set in motion 
a river of mud and rub- 
ble, which in two weeks, 
changed completely the ap- 
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—A very remarkable in- 
vention for commercial 
wireless reception is the 
automatic recorder. It will 
copy a message accurately 
even when static is very se- 
vere. One hundred words 
a minute may be recorded. 

—In case a signal opera- 
tor in a tower at a railroad 
crossing should faint, what 
provision is made to prevent 
train accidents? The suc- 
cess of various automatic 
devices has led the Inter- 
state Commerce Commis- 
sion to order 49 railroads 
in the United States to 
equip at least one full pas- 
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VARIAOLE ° . . 
CONDENSER of main-line track with au- 





He tomatic control of the loco- 

motive. This means that 

VARIO COUPLER the train will stop itself to 
ht prevent accidents. Electric 


circuits are the basic ideas. 


pearance of the country. 
—Is a cotton or a wool 
blanket warmer? The Bu- 
reau of Standards found 
that blankets of relatively 
small density allow too 
much air circulation within 


aa 


and symbols are only too often 


Radio 
mysteries to the uninitiated. The sketch here given 
shows front and rear views of a simple radio receiver 


language 


together with the names and symbols. The parts il- 
lustrated are fundamental to nearly all tube sets, no 
matter how big the name be of the circuits or ‘hook up’ 


One device allows of a sim- 
ple explanation. A third 
rail along the track rises 
somewhat higher than the 
regular track. Two shoes 
from the engine cab make 
contact with the third rail. 





their structure. It also employed. 

found that still air, not the 

wool or cotton, keeps the heat in, and recommends cot- 
ton for indoer use, wool for outdoor use. 

—True tipless electric lamps have been invented. The 
usual tip on the electric lamp increases the danger of 
breakage, and consequently the ultimate cost. The new 
lamp has a smfil tube in the standard which supports 
the filament. Through this tube the air is pumped 
from the lamp before sealing. The sealing leaves the 
lamp without a tip. 


If the track be blocked by 

another train, or a rail 
broken, or a switch open, the contact works the brakes 
automatically. If everything ahead is clear, the cur- 
rent is checked and no brakes are applied. 

—An artificial throat will enable persons to speak 
after they have lost their vocal cords through an opera- 
tion. The artificial throat is a device containing a thin 
rubber diaphragm set in vibration from a current of 
air. Surgical operations involving the vocal cords usu- 
ally leave the patient with a new opening in the throat 
at the base of the Adam’s Apple. The apparatus for 
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speech is strapped to this opening, the issuing column 
of air sets the rubber diaphragm in motion, the result- 
ing vibrations are led by a tube to the mouth. The 
patient forms the sounds of speech by shaping his 
mouth properly. The resulting speech is only in a 
monotone. 

—‘Sanocrysin’ is a new treatment for turberculosis 
that arrives from Denmark for a test in this country. 
The preparation is injected into the veins or muscles. 
It is said to reach the tubercle bacilli and to kill them so 
quickly that the dead remains are dangerous to the 
health of the patient. A serum is taken to counteract 
this latter effect. 

—Splitting a second into a billionth part is possible 
with a new laboratory apparatus. 

—Why are the wasp and other insects, ‘wasp-waist- 
ed’? Recent observations tend to show that the narrow 
waist produces higher blood pressure. The blood, 
pumped from the heart, finds its course impeded by the 
narrow waist, and is forced into the wings. This is 
essential when the butterfly, bee, or fly emerges from 
the chrysalis stage. The little wings are crumpled bags 
which must be filled by blood under higher pressure. 

—The new rubber pavement on Michigan Avenue 
Bridge, Chicago, after several months use, appears to 
justify ali the claims made for this new paving material. 
The tests have been exacting—60,000 automobiles cross- 
ing the bridge daily. Skidding has been checked, trou- 
bles from expansion and contraction have not developed, 
water and oil do not seep through onto the lower drive- 
way, and the wearing qualities appear to be excellent. 

—A cement that develops in 24 hours the strength of 
the ordinary Portland cement in 28 days is now on the 
American market. In Europe, where this “Aluminate 
Cement” has seen considerable use, it is classed also as 
resistant to the action of sea water. 

—Paraffin is best for waterproofing stone, according 
to results announced by the Bureau of Standards. 

—Why not use the rubber in old tires for new tires? 
The process has long occupied the attention of in- 
ventors. A commercial plant, using the Willard proc- 
ess, claims to devulcanize rubber so effectively that the 
reclaimed rubber is equal to new rubber. 


—If glass would only behave like metal in freedom 
from breakage, in polishing, boring, rolling! A glass- 
like product with these metal properties is announced. 
In chemical language, the inventor secures this by con- 
densing carbamide and theo-carbamide with formalde- 
hyde. 

—Is there a brain food? No. Formerly it was 
thought that certain foods, especially fish and other 
varieties containing phosphorus were brain builders. It 
is now known that the brain lives on the same food as 
the rest of the body. The best way to feed the brain is 
to keep the body healthy. 

—Will a lump of coal be able to deliver a million 
times more energy than it does at present? It will, 
says the scientist, if we could control subatomic energy. 
The existence of this energy is deduced from the experi- 
ments with radium. Radium in giving off small parti- 
cles of matter from its atom, develops an energy enor- 


mously in proportion to the present practical changes 
in energy. The daily press in full of sensational experi- 
ments that promise much but realize little. One such 
experiment would make the atom of common matter 
unstable by the application of strong magnetic fields, 
so as to produce enormous streams of energy. Most 
scientists today are disposed to doubt the possibility of 
such processes. 

—Germany reports a near-beer with less than one 
per cent of alcohol. It tastes, and foams, exactly like 
the real Munich or Pilsner. Most near-beers in America 
are real beer in the making, and then have the alcohol 
extracted. The new product is brewed without alcohol. 

—Copper which bends only one way is quite an in- 
teresting development in a large research laboratory. 
The bars can be bent double with one finger, but con- 
siderable strength is required to straighten them. The 
bars are really single crystals of pure copper, and ex- 
periments are expected to show much as to the nature 
of crystals in metals. 

—The average length of life in the United States 
is now 56 years according to the U. S. Public Health 
Service. This is the highest average for years. Lay 
brothers in monasteries are long-lived. The Abbey, 
whence these notes come, is still too young to have had 
a complete generation pass away, but the ages of the 
present generation of lay brothers will bear out the 
statement. The average age of the thirty deceased 
brothers, together with the forty-four professed still 
living, including the youngest, is fifty-five years. With 
the majority of those still living hale and hearty, it is 
clear that the average age of our lay brothers will far 
exceed the span of years usual to the average person 
in the world. Of the thirty-six living lay brothers with 
perpetual vows, the average age at present is sixty 
years. 


“APPLIED SCIENCE” 


—A wooden wedding, celebrated with wood alcohol, 
means a wooden overcoat. 

—Many people who are dumb can talk. 

—Dividing a man’s income after the taxes are paid 
is like the latest divisions of the “second” as mentioned 
above. 

—Insects have many advantages over man. Just 
consider the ordinary pedestrian on a busy street with- 
out the compound eye of a fiy, and without the legs of 
a centipede. 

—tThe business with the greatest turnover seems to 
be the waffle-iron trade. 

—A splendid nerve and muscle stimulant for walking 
is: “Honk! Honk!” 

—Some people must have been vaccinated with a pho- 
nograph needle,—they talk so much. 

—The last word in fashion is not the last. 

—We need less paternalism in government and more 
in homes. 

—Science has not yet cured the average man of the 
belief that he is a wonder. 

—Tipless electric lamps have been invented. Now 
for a tipless waiter and porter! 

Rev. COLUMBAN TuHuts, O. S. B. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


—aAn Indian school is planned as a memorial to the 
late Mgr. Adrian Croquet, uncle of Cardinal Mercier, 
who for nearly forty years labored on the missions in 
Oregon. 

—aA hospital as ideal as the counsel of the country’s 
experts can make it, is to be built at Jamaica, New 
York, this year, under the patronage of Mary Immac- 
ulate. The first wing with ten floors will have a 
capacity of 300 beds. The total capacity, when com- 
pleted, will be 600 beds. 

—At the invitation of Bishop Kelley the Augustinians 
will open a college for the training of youths in Okla- 
homa. 

—The numbers of converts received into the Church 
in England and Wales during 1923 was 12,796, an aver- 
age of 1,066 each month. 

—The Nation’s center for agricultural activities is to 
be housed in the American Agricultural Society Build- 
ing, which is to be erected at Chicago. The enormous 
structure, which will cover five acres, is to cost about 
$30,000,000. The building will contain a hotel of 3,500 
rooms, a convention hall that will seat 20,000, and a 
suburban station. A tower 700 foot high will top it off. 
A more powerful radio-casting station than the one on 
the Eiffel Tower at Paris is to be installed. 

—A five-billion candle power search light, with a 
range of fifty miles, pierces the gloom of night at 
Staten Island, New York. 

—The Georgetown Catholic University is planning 
the erection of a Chemo-Medical Research Institute for 
a “fundamental attack on the problem the more success- 
ful preservation of health and cure of disease.” 

—To satisfy the devotion of the faithful in Lent, each 
year sees an increase of services in our city churches 
especially at the noon hour. This year in the Cathedral 
at St. Louis, besides the usual Wednesday and Friday 
evening devotions, there was a sermon followed by 
Benediction at 12:25 p. m. on each day except Satur- 
day when a Low Mass was celebrated at 12:10. For 
the benefit of those employed in the downtown district 
of the same city there was a 5:15 p. m. service consist- 
ing of the Way of the Cross and Benediction at the 
Old Cathedral. In other cities there were noonday 
Masses every day of the week. 

—Out of 435 members in the House of Representa- 
tives at the National Capital only 32 are Catholics. 
Of the 96 Senators just four belong to the ancient 
Church. Those who express the fear that Rome is about 
to assume control of our Government evidently mistake 
a grain of sand for Mount Ararat, if they really believe 
what they assert, which can be seriously doubted. How- 
ever, we take advantage of the doubt and give them 
credit for at least a modicum of common sense, even if 
their spoutings would give evidence to the contrary. 

—The Western American, of El Paso, Texas, in its 
splendid issue of February 14th, came out with an edi- 
tion of thirty-two pages in four sections, in which it 
reviewed the history of the Archdiocese of Santa Fe, 
which celebrated on February 12th the diamond jubilee 
of its erection into a diocese and its golden jubilee as 


archdiocese. Most Rev. Albert T. Daeger, O. F. M., the 
present incumbent of the archiepiscopal see, was cele 
brant of the Pontifical High Mass. It is now some four 
hundred years since the Franciscan missionaries first 
set foot in that territory. 

—According to the Dubuque Witness, Archbishop 
Keane, of Dubuque, wishes to revive the ancient custom 
of blessing a portion of the seeds destined for spring 
planting. He would have a Sunday set aside in each 
rural parish for the ceremony. 

—Mrs. Georgia Bullock, the first female jurist in 
Los Angeles, who was recently appointed judge of the 
police court in her city, is the first woman to hold the 
office. Mrs. Bullock at one time attended St. Mary’s 
College at Notre Dame, Indiana. 

—Rev. Joseph M. Maczkov, Jr., a convert from the 


Russian Church, was the first priest to be ordained by ° 


the Rt. Rev. Basil Takach, and also the first priest to 
be ordained in the United States according to the rites 
of the Greek Church. By a singular coincidence the 
ordination took place at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, on 
January 18th, the day on which the Church Unity Oc- 
tave begins its petitions for the union of all men— 
“that all may be one.” Father Maczkov, who celebrates 
Mass in the Byzantine Rite, is engaged in teaching at 
Graymoor, New York. Next autumn he will go to 
Rome to pursue higher studies in theology. 


BENEDICTINE 


—Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., Archabbot of 
St. Vincent Archabbey, Beatty, Pa., sailed from Seattle 
on February 8th for Peking, China, where the Bene- 
dictines are preparing to establish a Catholic Univer- 
sity. 

—Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, O. S. B., Abbot of St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., left on January 27th 
to visit the missions on the Bahama Islands, which are 
under the spiritual care of priests from St. John’s 
Abbey. 

—The Benedictine Fathers of St. Andrew’s Church 
(Slovak), of Cleveland, Ohio, are building a $200,000 
church and school combined according to Spanish mis- 
sion architecture. There are six class rooms above 
and four to the rear. 

—The English admirers of the Little Flower will pre- 
sent to the Carmel of Lisieux, France, when her canon- 
ization takes place, gold brocade vestments, which are 
now being made by the Benedictine Nuns of St. Mary’s 
Priory, Princethorpe, near Rugby. These nuns are also 
embroidering an altar cloth, besides painting altar 
cards, which are to be used on the same occasion. 

—The Pie Wen Academy, a secondary school in 
charge of secular priests at Kaifeng, China, has been 
offered to the Benedictines of St. Vincent Archabbey. 
Some of the faculty desire to enter the Order. 

—Rev. Sebastian von Oer, O. S. B., a German noble- 
man, who was born in 1845, died recently at Beuron. 
In 1889, after distinguished service in the army of his 
country, Baron von Oer laid aside military trapping’ 
and the rank of major to enter the Archabbey of Beu- 
ron. Three years later he was ordained to the priest- 
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hood. Father Sebastian will be best remembered for 
his ascetic-monastic writings which number twenty 
volumes. 

—The Church of the Sacred Heart of Mary, at South 
Boulder, Colorado, of which Rev. Antoine Hintenach, 
0. S. B., is pastor, stands withih several hundred feet 
of an extinct volcano, the crater of which is clearly 
discernible. The hill furnishes volcanic matter for the 
surfacing of roads. 

—The Rt. Rev. Vincent Taylor, O. S. B., Abbot-elect 
of Mary Help Abbey, Belmont, North Carolina, and 
Ordinary of the surrounding territory, received, at the 
hands of Archbishop Curley, of Baltimore, the solemn 
blessing of the Church on the feast of St. Joseph. 


EUCHARISTIC 


—To make the procession at the closing exercises 
of a Eucharistic Triduum in the Jesuit mission of 
Chuhari, India, as impressive as possible, sixteen large 
elephants were employed to take part. 


—At Jerusalem, where Our Lord gave us the Gift of 
Gifts, the Holy Eucharist, the Sisters of Marie Repara- 
trice have just celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Perpetual Adoration. The cere- 
monies lasted during three days. 


—The Nocturnal Adoration Society of St. Jean Bap- 
tiste Church, New York City, had its first solemn recep- 
tion of new members on January 25th. Cardinal Hayes 
presided. Over a hundred men of all ranks in life were 
received. 


Benedictine Chronicle and Review 
Dom Louis BouviLuiers, O. S. B. 


AMERICA:—The Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani 
has printed a second edition of an illustrated pamphlet 
consisting of 40 pages, and 20 photogravures, commemo- 
rating its diamond jubilee.. The contents was prepared 
by the present Abbot, Dom Edmond Obrecht, O. C. R., 
the fourth abbot of Gethsemani (1898). This abbey, 
the first and largest Cistercian monastery in the United 
States, has also the distinction of being the proto-abbey 
in the New World, having been founded in 1848 and 
canonically erected into an abbey in 1850 by Pope Pius 
IX. The Benedictine Cistercians, or “White Monks,” 
are as numerous as the Black Monks, numbering over 
5,000. The Cistercians of the Reformed Order, com- 
monly known as “Trappists,” total 3,500 monks and lay 
brothers, while the Trappistines count 1,000. Although 
there are three Cistercian Abbeys for monks in the 
United States, there are, as yet, none for the Trap- 
pistines, or nuns. 


AusTRIA:—It is a good sign of the times that liturgy 
is coming into its own in Austria. Since the close of 
the Great War the initiators are Dr. Virgil Redlich, 
0. S. B., Canon Pius Parsh of Latran, and the ethnol- 
ogist Wilhelm Schmidt. These men maintain a direct 
liturgical contact with Germany in general and with 
Maria Laach in particular. They are ardent supporters 
of that abbey’s liturgical series, “Ecclesia Orans,” in 


which Hungary also assumes a participation. The poet, 
Sik, and the famous Dr. F. X. Szunyoch, O. S. B., have 
been deeply influenced by the liturgical spirit emanat- 
ing from Maria Laach Abbey. 

GERMANY:—“Das Neue Ordensrecht fiir die Religi- 
osen Genossenschaften mit Einfachen Geliibden,” by 
Dom Augustin Egger, O. S. B., is taken from the great | 
work of Dom Peter Bastien, O. S. B. It contains 79 
pages and is printed by Herder, Freiburg. Dom Bas- 
tien’s monumental effort: “Canon Law for the Con- 
gregations of Religious Women Emitting Simple Vows,” 
had already been translated from the French into Ger- 
man by Dom Konrad Elsner, O. S. B. It is to be re- 
gretted that this work has not as yet been rendered into 
English. The only handwork of canon law for con- 
gregations of women under simple vows is that of Dom 
Ildephonse Lanslots, O. S. B., the tenth edition of which 
was issued by Pustet in 1922. Dom Bastien is a special- 
ist in the field since he is Consultor of the Congrega- 
tion of Religious, and Professor of Canon Law at the 
San Anselmo College, Rome, the International Benedic- 
tine Institute of wide repute. 

Dr. Richard Maria Standt’s: “Die Abteikirche von 
St. Willibrord in Echternach” (8°, 87pp, Béffort, Lux- 
emburg) convinces us that the history of this cele- 
brated monastery is still to be written. Yet the present 
work is appreciable due to the author’s sure method 
of working and his judicious use of texts and compila- 
tions. Twenty-seven original illustrations greatly en- 
hance the worth of the work. This great pile, built 
in 1016-1031, is the only intact monument of primi- 
tive Roman art lying between the Rhine and the Meuse. 

The fourth volume of the “Ecclesia Orans” collec- 
tion is “Die Psalmen. Einfiihrung in deren Geschichte, 
Geist and liturgische Verwendung.” (Freiburg, Herder, 
1924, 242 pp.) This little book, written by Dom Atha- 
nasius Miller, O. S. B., of Beuron, contains all that an 
enlightened Christian should know of the use of the 
Psalms in the Catholic liturgy. ‘The volume comprises 
three parts: 1. The Psalter; 2. The Study of the 
Psalms; 3. The Prayer with the Psalter. As the 
preceding volumes, so this contains liturgical matter 
of a highly instructive nature. 

“Dreizehnlinden” (Corvey Abbey) is a lyric which 
first found its way into German literature fifty years 
ago, being translated then by F. W. Weber. Today, 
Maximilian A. Meugge gives this poem a free English 
translation in 25 cantos. It treats of the history of St. 
Adelhard’s Abbey of Corvey, founded in Paderborn in 
the 9th century. It is a fine metrical exposition of the 
aim and living of the Benedictine life. 

In “Marienverehrung mittelalterlicher Nonnen” (Mu- 
nich, E. Reinhardt), Grete Liiers brings all the famous 
Benedictine nuns before us—Hroswitha, Hildegarde, 
Gertrude, etc. It is strange, however, that on page 9, 
the “Memorare” is attributed to St. Bernard. The 
learned Monsignor Paulus of Munich might have added 
the author on this matter. The book is the sixth of the 
collection: “Aus der Welt Christlicher Froemmigkeit.” 

FRANCE:—A very opportune volume has recently ap- 
peared, viz.: “Guide to the religious vocation for Con- 
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templative Congregations, Semicontemplatives and Mis- 
sionary Societies of Women,” by A. Raimbert. (Paris, 
Letouzey and Ané, 1924, 8°, 586 pp.) The work is di- 
vided into three sections. The first part is addressed 
to religious congregations of women (men could bene- 
fit also!); the second contains a summary of abbeys 
and convents in France under the jurisdiction of ab- 
bots, treating comprehensively of those abbeys depen- 
dent on the Congregations of Solesmes, Pristine Ob- 
servance of Subiaco, Monte Oliveto, St. Marie of Fon- 
tevrault, etc. In the third section the author treats of 
institutes semicontemplative in character besides mis- 
sionaries, hospital societies, etc. A feature of the book 
is the many illustrations depicting members of congre- 
gations in their respective habits. This very useful 
work, though addressing itself to the French laity, 
should be the forerunner for a similar attempt in other 
countries. 

Due to the expected persecution on the part of the 
French Government, the monks of Solesmes Abbey have 
suspended their research work on Church Music and 
have packed away their monastic library consisting 
of 130,000 volumes. Though the French Congregation 
counts 504 members in its ranks, there are but 245 in 
the five monasteries in France, a lamentably small 
number, when one recalls that before the French Revo- 
lution and the secularization that was attendant on it 
there were 37,000 monasteries in the 37 provinces of 
France!! (Statistics taken from “Algemeine Realen- 
cyclopoedie, Regensburg, 1846, vol I, p. 114 by W. Bin- 
der) Paris, presently, has only one conventual priory, 
to be raised to an abbacy this year. The monks, under 
their Prior, Dom Gabara, have been at work since 1893 
on very important historical and monastic studies, con- 
tinuing the work of their celebrated forbears, the Mau- 
rists and Cluniacs. Let us hope and pray that the 
oldest daughter of the Church will greatly modify the 
nefarious policy which was outlined at the beginning 
of the present ministry, since the monks and nuns, in a 
continual state of fear, cannot devote themselves to 
their monastic labors as their hearts and minds desire. 


In the “Dictionary of the Institutions of France in 
the 17th and 18th Centuries” (1923, Paris, 8°, IX—564 
pp), M. Marion Picard writes interesting articles under 
the title of religious and monastic history. He dis- 
cusses abbeys, abbots, abbesses, Antonines, Benedictines 
and their eccclesiastical benefices, Bernardines, Camal- 
dolese, Calvarians, Cistercians, Citeaux and the Clergy. 
Fourteen additional chapters are contributed and a 
most useful bibliography. 

A very interesting and well-nigh perfect volume, re- 
appearing in its second edition, is Leon Maitre’s “The 
Episcopal and Monastic School in the Occident before 
the Universities.” (Paris, Picard 240 pp.) Treating 


the period’ from the Eighth to the Twelfth Centuries, 
it is fully documented and takes within its scope all the 
works up to our own day. It corroborates the works 
of Dom Berliére, notably “The Abbey Schools in the 
Middle Ages” (1889), “The Benedictine Colleges at the 
Universities of the Middle Ages” (1893) and “Claustral 
Schools in the Middle Ages” (1921). 


The author, a 


sure archivist, treats of the entire history of monastic 
teaching. One is amazed at the great interest (nay, 
“devotion”) of the teachers toward their pupils and vice 
versa. Following the appendix, the volume contains 
a series of descriptions of the many libraries of those 
centuries. As it is common knowledge that each abbey 
school was the stronghold of a great number of manu- 
scripts relating to sacred sciences, the author mentions 
the works of profane writers only contained therein. 


St. Savin of Lavadan was a native of Barcelona. At 
Poitiers he was the preceptor of the governor’s son, 
This sixth-century saint then became a monk at Ligugé 
and ended his life in the Pyrénées. All! this is most in- 
terestingly told in “St. Savin, monk of Ligugé and Her- 
mit of the Pyrénées,” by Dom Romary, O. S. B. (Li- 
gugé, 7 fres.) The book contains 27 fine illustrations 
taken from the Church of St. Savin, Lavadan. The 
biographer is patient and complete in his presentation 
of the environment of the saint and the sixth century 
laws and monastic institutions under which he lived. 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 


St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT C. S. M. C. 


Modern Archimedes 


“Give me a lever long enough and strong enough and 
a fulcrum on which to place it and I will lift the earth.” 
This was the cry of Archimedes, an ancient Greek, when 
he dreamed of moving the world. His dream is our 
duty, Crusaders. We have to lift the earth with its 
precious freight of human souls, lift it to the throne of 
God. Archimedes’ dream was vain, his cry futile, for 
the instruments he needed could not be obtained. 


Are we in the same position? Our task is to lift the 
earth and to do this we need a lever that is both long 
and strong and a fulcrum on which to place it. Have 
we the needed means? We have, for, with our God- 
given task of lifting earth to heaven, we receive God- 
given means of doing it. Our lever is prayer, fervent, 
earnest prayer for the salvation of the world. Prayer 
is a lever long enough, for it reaches from earth to 
heaven. Prayer is a lever strong enough, for it is as 
powerful as the omnipotent Arm of God—nay, it is 
more powerful, for in His Goodness He has decreed that 
our prayer should have power to sway or stay His 
Arm. 


We have, then, a lever long enough and _ strong 
enough—Prayer. Have we a fulerum on which to place 
it? We have. The fulcrum is the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. The lever of prayer 
in our hands is unwieldy and inefficient, but when we 
place it on the fulcrum of the Sacred Heart, it be- 
comes an instrument of unlimited power. We place 
the lever, prayer, on the fulcrum, the Sacred Heart, by 
uniting our pleading for the salvation of the world with 
the pleading of the Sacred Heart in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. We have a lever long enough and strong enough 
and a fulcrum on which to place it, Crusaders, let us 
lift the world! 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—April’s sunny 
days, April’s tuneful lays, April’s changeful days are 
here. Johnny’s jumping through, Lily’s coming too, 
Violet is blue. Rain is falling down, What’s the use 
to frown? Flowers will not drown. 

What do you think of the rain, anyway? Do you sit 
inside, with a frown on your pretty face, and fret 
because you cannot go out of doors? If you are one 
of those mortals, I want you to learn this little poem 
and think about it every time you are inclined to be 
gloomy. 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 
A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets; 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 


I do not know the author, that is, I have forgotten 
for the moment, but that doesn’t matter. Are not the 
lines beautiful! If you can see violets, and daffodils, 
anl roses in your mind’s eye, which means a promise of 
better, and brighter, and more cheerful things, when 
your skies are gloomy, and the outlook is dark, isn’t 
that worthwhile? You know it is worth so much to be 
able to look on the sunny side. We have too many 
persons about us who always wear a grouch, too many 
who are joy-killers. Let us strive to keep sunny faces 
even when the storm clouds of doubt, despair, and dis- 
appointment are threatening, and we can say with the 
poet, » it isn’t raining rain to me. It’s raining roses 

wn. 


The Resurrection 


“But when three days were past and gone, 
The stone was rolled away; 

And Christ the King, triumphantly, 

Came forth on Easter Day. 

O sing the song of glory 

That He who came to save, 

The Son of God, Our Master, Lord, 

Is risen from the grave!” 


Our Lord’s body was taken down from the cross in 
the evening. A rich man, who loved Our Lord very 
much, desired to lay His body in the tomb. This man 
was Joseph of Arimathea. The tomb in which he wished 
to lay our Lord was in a garden near the place where 
Our Lord was crucified. 

The men who had crucified Jesus remembered that 
He had said that He should rise again in three days, 
and they saw to it that a watch or guard was placed 
at the tomb. A heavy stone was rolled before the 
opening, and soldiers were told to watch. 

ery early Sunday morning there was something like 

an earthquake and the stone was rolled from before 

the tomb by the hand of an angel who sat upon it. 

When the guards saw the angel, they fell upon the 

em as if dead. Christ arose from the dead on 
aster Sunday morning. 

The Apostles had heard that Christ was risen again 
but they did not know whether to believe it or not. 
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While they were talking and wondering, Our Lord came 
into the room and said, “Peace be to you. It is I the 
Lord.” When they saw the print of the nails they 
knew it was Our Lord. 

Christ stayed on earth forty days after His resur- 
rection teaching His Apostles. He gave them and all 
the bishops and priests who wereto come after him the 
we to change bread and wine into His Body and 

“In doubt, in fear, the Apostles stayed 
Close-shut within a room— 

Although they knew Our Saviour was 

No longer in the tomb. 

When lo! He stood there in their midst 
And, ‘Peace be to you!’ said, 

At which they knelt and worshipped Him 
Now risen from the dead.” 


An Eastern Legend 


There’s a tender Eastern legend, 
In a volume old and rare, 
Of the Christ Child in His garden, 
keynes with the children there. 
And it tells—this strange, sweet story— 
(True or false, ah, who shall say?) 
How a bird with broken pinion 
Dead within the garden lay. 
And the children, childish cruel, 
Lifted it by shattered wing, 
Shouting, “Make us merry music, 
Sing, you lazy fellow, sing.” 
But the Christ Child bent above it, 
Took it in his gentle hand, 
Full of pity for the suffering 
He alone could understand; 
Whispered to it—oh, so softly! 
Laid his lips upon its throat, 
And the song-life, swift returning, 
Sounded out in one glad note. 
Then away, on wings unwearied, 
Joyously it sang and soared, 
And the little children kneeling 
Calied the Christ Child “Master—Lord.” 
Grace Duffield Goodwin, in Our Dumb Animals. 


Romance of your Easter Lily 


On Easter morning it greets you—the most majestic 
of flowers. A slender stem arising from warm, brown 
earth. Leaves of tender green, delicately curved and 
— The dewy blossom—a cup of pearl filled with 
gold. 

It greets you on Easter morning—the lily—for ‘five 
eee nourished and cultivated in preparation for this 

our! 

Asleep in a round, brown bulb, you would first find 
your lily plant. In Japan, where flowers fill the fields 
and cover the hillsides, the lily bulbs are propagated. 
It requires from three to five years for them to mature, 
and each year they must be transferred to new soil. 
When developed to flowering size, the bulbs are packed 
in moist, sterilized earth and started on their journey 
across the Pacific. 
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In early fall your bulb arrives at San Francisco or 
Seattle, or New York by way of the Panama canal, and 
is shipped in a refrigerator car to the florist. The tem- 
perature of the car must be kept low to prevent pre- 
mature sprouting. No food for your table is handled 
more carefully. Before we sit down to the Thanksgiv- 
ing feast the lilies for Easter have been planted, one 
brown bulb in each round pot. 

Then comes a season of greatest vigilance. During 
the first three weeks the temperature of the greenhouse 
is kept low, but when the green sprouts rise to eight 
inches in height the temperature is increased to 70 or 
80 degrees. This is summer heat, and must be pre- 
served all through the long winter—through storms of 
driven snow and shortages of coal. The florist becomes 
guardian of your treasure. 

Five months are required for the Easter lily to 
emerge from the bulb. In the late winter the plants 
must be closely watched to keep the buds from spreading 
their petals to quickly, Each plant must be held back 
or hastened forward, so that it will open, in full radi- 
ance, not a day too soon nor a day too late, but exactly 
on Easter morn. 


The Chalice 


An angel made a chalice rare 
«ind took a star to be 

The pattern of the graceful cup 
Of pearl and ivory. 

He lined it with a bit of gold 
And brimmed it with perfume, 

And bore it early Easter morn 
Unto the Holy tomb. 


He found the Saviour’s sepulcher 
Was empty, so behold 
He mutiplied the chalice white 
An hundred thousand fold, 
And changed the cups to lilies pure, 
The offerings we lay 
On Christian altars when we hail 
The dawn of Easter Day. 
Minna Irving. 


Cultivate Gentle Manners 


In these days of rush and speed there is danger that 
the art of gentle manners will suffer, and it behoves 
the modern girl to give a little thought to the refine- 
ments of character as well as to pushing ahead. 

The brusque girl it apt to hurt the feelings of others, 
generally unintentionally, sometimes otherwise, and 
those who are hurt excuse her with a pitying smile and 
the remark, “Poor Grace is so brusque; she never 
thinks how she hurts, or how rude she is.” 

This may be true; but it is not kind to the girl to 
let her go on her way without a rebuke. It would be 
better, sometimes, to hit back and let her learn her les- 
son. Nor need there be rudeness in the retaliation. 

Girls should strive to be tactful, because tact is kind, 
and will bring and give much happiness.—Exchange. 


Easter 


The robin sang to the Daffodil 
In the sunny April weather, 

“Come up and come out, for the Spring is about, 
Let us keep our tryst together. 

What did you dream through the long dark night, 
When the snow was tucked around you? 

What did you do when your prison house 
Was locked so that no one found you?” 


“T never dream,” said the Daffodil, 
“I was making my Easter bonnet, 

And down in the mold, in the dark and the cold 
Was steadily working upon it. 


I fashioned it deftly of green and gold 
Then waited to hear you singing, 

‘Come up and come out, the Spring is about 
And the Easter bells are ringing.’ 


“For a dress of green and a hat of gold, 
I have always had a passion. 
So was glad when you said, as I lifted my head, 
It was just in the height of the fashion. 
It’s the very pattern my grandmother wore, 
And she made a great sensation, 
So the gold and the green, since then have been seen, 
On most of her near relation.” 


The Daffodil nodded and bowed her head 
With the weight of her pretty bonnet. 
A saucy breeze swept down through the trees 
And laid rough hands upon it, 
And ruthlessly shattered the crown of gold 
So it fell like a shower around her. 
Alas for her grief, in her day so brief 
Envy and strife had found her. 


“Brave little heart,” sang the robin then, 
“Cheer up, cheer up in your sorrow. 

Today is today but remember alway 
There will surely come a tomorrow. 

The skies will be blue and the grass be green, 
So have done with your sobbing and sighing, 

If a wind blows you ill, it is best to keep still, 
For presently it will be dying. 


“Cheer up, cheer up, wear your robe of green 
Without any more adorning. 

No longer be sad but rejoice and be glad 
To welcome the Easter morning. 

Cheer up, cheer up, you have offered your best, 

d escaped from your frost-locked prison; 

So look up and be strong, as you join in the song, 

Rejoice, for the Lord has risen.” 


Sarah A. Gibbs. 


Sister Philippine Treumund at Rest 


Many readers of the “Corner” will remember the 
cheerful letters of good Sister Philippine Treumund, 
who gave forty years of her life to foreign mission work 
among the natives of South Africa. The natives had 
implicit confidence in her. She was loved by all as a 
mother, and by this endearing term she was called. 
The Natal Witness says that “She was a favorite with 
young and old alike.” 

Sister Philippine was one of the pioneer band of 
Sisters of the Precious Blood, an institution founded by 
the late Abbot Franz Pfanner of Marianhill for the 
missions in Natal South Africa. Sister Philippine was 
one of the first five to devote their lives to the conver- 
sion of the Zulus. There were no schools at her arrival. 
How well she laid the foundation and built, the present 
flourishing schools attest. Many native teachers, who 
had their first training under her care during the years 
that she taught, from 1885 to 1918, are now carrying 
on the work that she inaugurated. At Centocow alone 
she spent thirty-three years. 

Sister Philippine was a woman of great faith, pray- 
er, and union with God. Afflicted with cancer of the 
stomach, her final illness was one of great suffering, 
yet she bore it with edifying patience and Christian for- 
titude till death relieved her at 5 a. m. on the morning 
of December 8, 1924. She was born on a feast of the 
Blessed Virgin (Holy Name of Mary, September 12, 
1858) and desired to die on a feast of Our Blessed 
Mother. God heard the prayers of His handmaid and 
took her to Himself on the great feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception. 
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We are sure that many prayers will be offered up 
by our readers for the repose of the soul of Sister 
Philippine that, if she be not yet admitted to the im- 
mediate presence of God, she may soon enjoy the reward 
which she so richly deserves. 

The motherhouse of the sisters to which Sister Phil- 
ippine belonged is in Holland. Rev. Mother Paula, 
Superior General, Missionskloster Heilig Geist, Post 
Beeken Donk bei Helmond, would be glad to welcome 
candidates for the African missions. 


God’s Lilies 


In our minds Easter and the fragrant white lily are 
linked inseparably. In fact we have given the name of 
“Easter Lily” te the “Lilium Candidum” of the florist. 
With scented breath the lily speaks to us of the re- 
splendent beauty of Christ’s risen Body, and reminds 
us of our own resurrection in a glorified body, provided 
we keep it unsullied from sin, and especially the most 
degrading of all sins, those of impurity. Do not the 
siz petals of the lily recall to our minds the sixth beati- 
tude of our Blessed Savior: “Blessed are the clean of 
heart, for they shall see God?” (St. Matth. 5:8.) 
Do they not remind us of the sixth commandment, which 
forbids every violation of the virtue of purity in 
thought, word, or deed? Do they not admonish us to 
preserve the purity of our eyes, ears, tongue, and 
hands, of all our actions and of our soul? Yes, they 
seem to cry out to us: “Be a lily of purity, and you 
will be loved by God and your fellowmen.” 


We have a striking example of the truth of this sen- 
tence in the life of Robert N. of Louisville, Ky. Robert 
was an innocent little boy, who by his kind, cheerful 
disposition had won his way to the hearts of all with 
whom he came in contact. He was, indeed, an angel of 
purity. God wished to take him to Himself before this 
lily should be tarnished by the least sin. He had a 
tooth extracted, an infection set in, and on New Year’s 
day he was transplanted to paradise. At his funeral 
the church was filled to capacity. To his sorrowing 
parents we send the following lines: 


O garden of souls, how beautiful 

Art thou to the all-seeing God! 

There roses of love give their fragrance 
And lilies of purity nod. 


’Twas such a pure lily that blossomed 
Among the dark thorns of this earth; 
An angel in body of mortal, 

The pride of his parents since birth. 


One day as the Master was viewinz 

These blossoms and buds of his choice, 

To the Angels, His servants, He whispered, 
And tenderness rang in his voice: 


“Go, pluck, and bear hither that lily, 

And place it beside my bright throne, 

Lest earth’s tainted breath mar the beauty 
Of Robert, my pure little one.” 


Now blooms this pure lily in heaven 

And breathes the continual prayer, 

That one day his sorrowing parents 

May join their dear “angel” up there. o* 


Thoughts from Holy Scripture for the two last weeks 
of Lent and for Easter: 

“And His sweat became as drops of blood trickling 
down upon the ground.”—St. Luke. 

“Having scourged Jesus, Pilate delivered Him unto 
them to be crucified.”—St. Matthew. 


“The soldiers platting a crown of thorns, put it upon 
His head.”—St. John. 


“Stripping Him, they put a scarlet cloak upon Him.” 
—St. Matthew. 

“Bearing His own cross, He went forth to that place 
which is called Calvary.”—St. John. 

“Father, into Thy hands, I commend My Spirit.” 

“Christ rising again from the dead, dieth now no 
more; death shall now have no more dominion over 
Him.” 

“He rose again the third day according to the scrip- 
tures.” 


“I am alive and was dead, and behold am living for- 
ever and ever.” 


The white lily is typical of Easter. It is the personi- 
fication of purity. France is its native home, and in 
this country it blooms about Easter time. 


Holy Scripture’s Eucharistic Alphabet 
F. MATTHEW, O. S. B. 


“Anchor of Hope!” Consolation most fair, 
“Body of Christ!” Our soul’s sweet share, 
“Comfort of Life,” presented to all, 

“Delicious Food,” to great and small, 

“Eternal Life!” O promise so dear! 
“Foretaste of Paradise,” given us here, 

“Gift transcending all fullness” divine, 

“Honey Comb” given when it’s time to dine. 
“I’m Life’s Bread,” by John thus spoken, 

“Joy of the Soul,” no greater a token, 

Keep for us ever, this “Bond of Love,” 

“Lover of Souls,” sweet God from above, 
“Most Sweet Flesh,”—served by minist’ring angels, 
Now we’re cherished by “Nourishment of Angels,” 
“Our Refuge” in trouble, in cross and fear, 
“Paschal Lamb” present, to all so near, 

“Quiet and Rest!” Thee always we seek, 
“Refuge of Sinners!” seek always the weak, 
“Soul’s Relief!” thus all are sighing, 

“Tree of Life!” to Thee we’re crying, 
“Uncleaved Bread,” all feeding and healing, 
Veiled “Hidden Manna!” True Life revealing, 
“Word made Flesh!” we all Thee admire, 

Xt, “Holy Eucharist,” Thee all desire, 
Yearning for Thee, “O Strengthgiving Bread!” 
Zion’s “Meek Lamb,” Thou art Our Head. 


The Purpose 


“I come on behalf of our Lord God to save the King- 
yo of France. It is for this I was born.”—St. Joan of 

re. 

Often God chooses for His mouthpiece here 

A simple, humble soul, one that is dear 

To Him because of childlike faith and love 

That tune it to the key of Heaven above. 

There was that girl of France of — ago, 

She, the far-visioned one, that suffe so, 

Anger and calumny, a martyr’s death! 

Yet this poor, untaught one with her last breath 

Cried out not against her dread fate forlorn, 

But said with meekness, “For this I was born.” 


ETHEL KING, in the Beehive. 
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Books 


Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 

Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 

Books are paths that upward lead; 

Books are friends. Come let us read. 
Emilie Poulson. 


Correct Pronunciation 


Orthoepy, or correct pronunciation, is a much more 
important art than the ordinary unscholarly person is 
inclined to believe. Scarcely less than grammar has 
it become the criterion by which the world judges, 
whether rightly or wrongly, one’s education or illitera- 
cy, one’s culture or the lack of it. 

In no specific class of words, perhaps, are incorrect 
pronunciations so common, even among the so-called 
educated, as in Scripture proper names. Some of them, 
three syllables in length, are habitually pronounced as 
if they had only two: Belial, Cyrene, Jairus, Emmaus, 
Bethphage. Others, with four legitimate syllables, are 
made trisyllables: Beelzebub, Beersheba, Ezekiel, Par- 
asceve. 

It is well to bear in mind that the Catholic spelling 
of a number of Biblical names differs from that found 
in the Protestant version of the Bible, and that the 
different spelling frequently calls for a difference in 
the pronunciation. The final sound in Gethsemani and 
Noemi is long “i,” as in high, not long “e,” as in free. 
That same sound (long “i”) is found in the second and 
accented syllable of Jairus, and in the first of Dives, 
which is a dissyllable-—The Ave Maria. 


Ingratitude is the world’s recompense; but sooner 
or later merit will be rewarded by God. 


T.etter Box 


(All communications for the “Letter Box” should be 
mailed to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 


Aunt Agnes would be pleased to receive more letters, 
and still more letters for the “Corner.” Are the Cor- 
nerites losing interest? I hope not. Let us have a per- 
fect deluge of letters for May, letters written on one 
side only of the paper, letters written with ink or type- 
writer, and letters brim full of interesting things. 


Gertrude Turner, 2521, 5th Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
a high school girl, a junior, and sixteen years old, 
knocks at the door asking admission to the “Corner.” 
She wishes to become acquainted with the readers of 
this department and will gladly answer all letters that 
she receives. 


From Big Timber, Montana, comes Jessie Duffey. 
She wonders why Mary Novin does not answer the 
letter she wrote some time ago. 

Jessie would be glad to correspond with the Cor- 
nerites. Write us again, Jessie, and tell us about the 
place where you live. Why is it so named? 


Alice Letscher, 404 Bridgewater Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has received letters from Irene Bailey, Alice Durkin, 
Madeline Kain, Angela Kovall, and Alice Wallman, but 
she is not satisfied, and wishes for more correspondents. 
Who will help her out? 


She submits these words—two names of boys and two 
of girls—with dropped letters. 


E-g--e E-w-r- E-l-n 


E-e-y- 


_ Evelyn McKenna is a little ten year old lady from the 
big city of Chicago. Her address is 29 S. Honore St, 
She goes to St. Jarlath’s School and is in the fifth grade, 


Gretchen Johnson, New Haven, Kentucky, writes that 
she has not been to Mammoth Cave, so she cannot de- 
scribe it for us. She is ten years old. THE GRAIL is 
her favorite magazine. 


_ Violet Woumars, Homestead Park, is a little miss of 
eight summers, who sends her first letter. She writes 
with a pencil for fear she might “make blots.” She 
does not tell us in what state she lives, and leaves us 
to guess in what part of the United States we might 
find her. I guess it is one of the western states. What 
is your guess? 


Mrs. Regina Rogalski, 621 10th Ave., is a married 
“child” who writes to the “Corner.” She is lonely and 
thinks she would enjoy answering letters, and wishes 
that some of the Cornerites would write to her. She has 
a little boy two years of age. 


Helen Reddy, Stronghurst, Ill., is a reader of Tu 
GRAIL, who lives in the country and goes to a country 
school. She wishes Rita T. Coffey to write to her. She 
would enjoy other correspondents also. 


Agnes Flynn, Virginia Ave., Homestead Park, a 
branch of the Homestead, known as “The Land of Sun- 
shine.” But where is it? She wishes to hear from 
every member but how can every one write not knowing 
where to mail the letters? She is fifteen years old. 


Salome Mabel Bergon, whose address is Wilmington, 
California, sends the following message:—“I am a high 
school girl out in California and a reader of “The 
Grail.” I wish I could tell you how fully I enjoy read- 
ing your magazine. St. Anthony is my patron saint 
and I am looking forward to the next article written 
about him. I enjoyed the article on the Queen of Spain 
and I hope to see more like it.” 


Hilda Foy, of 2320 St. Philip St., New Orleans, in- 
forms us that she is a new subscriber to “The Grail” 
and that she finds the “Corner” very interesting. 


Catherine Murray, who has written before from her 
Rhode Island home, (194 First Avenue, Woonsocket), 
sends the following “smile” for the enjoyment of the 
Cornerites: 

“Johnny,” said the grocer to a little boy who had gone 
with his mother to the store, “help yourself to a hand- 
ful of nuts.” 

“No, thank you,” was the polite reply. 

“Go ahead,” urged the grocer. 

“No, thanks.” 

The grocer then took a handful and gave them him. 

“Why didn’t you take the nuts when the grocer first 
offered them to you, Johnny?” asked the mother when 
they had left the store. 

“Because the grocer’s hand is bigger.” 


Why shouldn’t you tell stories in a buggy? Because 
horses carry tails (tales). 


Wink! Wink! Wink! 
Think! Think! Think! 
Ink! Ink! Ink! 

Please remember to write 
With ink, ink, INK. 
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Picture Puzzle Man 
. P. J. SANDILL 
Find the tueive Apestios. The sun must rise and set 
In a path of measured degrees; 
But I can pray, transgress, or obey, 
As I please. 
Cross-Word Puzzle 
(Submitted by J. Yanchen, Long Island, N. Y.) 
1 z 1a 14 | fy @ {7 
12 iT 8 
eo Io 17 3 10 
Yff 
4 I 2» y, iT] 
271 19 21 Yf 
28 22 
30 29 23 31 
Be) | 33 24 2b 38 
2 34 2s 39 
3s 40 
36 a 
Answer to last month’s picture puzzle: Captain 3 , 
Kidd’s treasure contained 1585 ounces of gold and Horizontal Vertical 
silver. How many got the correct answer? 1—A popular Eucharis- 2—Moisture from the 
tic Monthly _ clouds 
The Cross-Word Puzzle Fan 5—Quantity of grain to 3—A conjunetion 
—ae 4—Not out 


He uses words-like scourge, delete; 
Agog, embreathement, drat, 

Poise, gloam, pod, emu, loath, effete, 
Reeve, nitro, digit, tat. 


He speaks of tyro, slake and glut, 
Of scraggy, primate, scan— 
He’s not a linguist; he is but 
A cross-word puzzle fan. 
—Exchange. 


A CROSS-WORD PUZZLE FIEND 


“What excuse had you for driving sixty miles an 
hour through the city?” demanded the judge sternly. 

“I was just hustling to get back to the cross-word 
puzzle I have been working on,” explained the motorist. 

“Case dismissed. Come back into my consultation 
room; I want to ask you about a couple of words that 
have stumped me,” said the judge.—Exchange. 


“Hooray! I’ve got it,” shouted a passenger as he 
leaped up from his seat in the street car and flourished 
a complete cross-word puzzle. 

“Got what?” growled a policeman sitting next to him. 

“‘Oca’—three letters—South American vegetable re- 
sembling a potato,” replied the enthusiast. 


9—A small barrel 
11—A child’s call for fa- 


ther 
12—Name of Bl. Virgin’s 
mother 
18—To help 
14—A cleansing fluid 
16—Organ of hearing 
18—Father-in-law of the 
high priest Caiphas 
19—A direction label 
22—I owe you (abbr.) 
23—Extreme limit 
24—Used in baking 
25—An__— explosive 
stance 
27—To increase 
28—Monogram for the 
Holy Name of Jesus 
29—One of an indefinite 
number 
31—A preposition 
382—Past of do 
35—-Tattered 
cloth 
86—A lever for the foot 
88—Father 
40—Incorporated (abbr.) 
41—A celestial being 


sub- 


piece of 


6—A writing fluid 
7—That from which a 
flower springs 

10—To stop the mouth 

13—A single spot ona 

card or die, 

15—The King of creation 

16—To finish 

17—Small rodent of the 
mouse kind 

18—American Druggist 
Syndicate of New 
York (abbr.) 

20—A holy person 

21—The Creator of all 
things 

26—Answer (abbr.) 

27—Exclamation of sur- 


prise 

380—A fish 

838—Fuel in state of com- 
bustion 


384—A male parent 
37—A flesh food 
388—A step 

39—A suffix 
40—Inch (abbr.) 
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Solution to March Cross-Word Puzzle 
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Strange Freak in Figures 


Put down the number of your living brothers; mul- 
tiply by two; add three; multiply by five; add the 
number of your living sisters; multiply the result by 
ten; now add the number of your dead brothers and 
sisters, if any; from the result subtract 150. The 
righthand figure tells you the number of deaths, the 
middle figure shows how many sisters you have living 
while the figure to the left gives the number of breth- 
ers living. Remarkable, isn’t it? Spring this on your 
friends. 


“Exchange” Smiles 


“Papa,” inquired the small son, “what do they mean 
by college ‘bred’? Is it any different from any other 
kind of bread?” 

“My son,” replied the father, “college bred is a four 
years’ loaf. ” sa 

Little Roger had gone into the country for the first 
time, and his grandfather had taken him out to see a 
colt. 

“There, Roger,” said the old gentleman, “did you 
ever see such a little horse as that?” 

“No, Grandpa, but there is something wrong with 
him. He hasn’t any rockers on.” 


, 


An old lady, who was never known to speak an unkind 
word of anyone, was exhorting her grandchildren, when 
one of them said: 

“Grandma, dear, you couldn’t say a good word about 
the devil.” 

The old lady thought a moment and then replied: 
“If we were only half as industrious as he, it would 
be well for us.’ 


Full Circle 
CHARLES J. QuIRK, S. J. 


You go death’s way, O mother sweet, 
You leave me ’mid the strife; 

Ah, but your road shall be my road, 
For love in death is life! 


Abbey and Seminary 


—The notes that appear under “Abbey and Semi- 
nary” add a bit of local color to THE GRAIL. These 
notes are intended chiefly as a monthly letter to our 
alumni, friends, and acquaintances. They will scarcely 


merit the attention of the general reader. For the in- 
formation of such, however, as have never visited St, 
Meinrad, but who read this column, the following details 
may be welcomed. At the Abbey the motto of our holy 
founder, St. Benedict, “ora et labora—pray and work,” 
is constantly put into practice. St. Benedict exhorts 
his followers to prefer nothing to the “work of God,” 
as he calls the Divine Office. The day, then, begins 
with public prayer, the Divine Office, which the monks 
recite in choir at the early hour of four each morning. 
From 3:45 to 4 a. m. the bells in the towers call to the 
slumbering world to arise and worship its Creator, 
The daily High Mass, and the sacred chant at various 
hours from 4 a. m. to 8 p. m., with mental and corporal 
labors interspersed, fill out the monk’s day. In the 
seminary, too, where young men are trained to the 
priesthood, the motto is likewise “ora et labora.” The 
daily routine calls first for prayer and then for mental 
labor, which, with several periods of recreation thrown 
in for relaxation, consume the day. In this manner 
pass our days, which time weaves into weeks, and 
months, and years—our span of life. Thus, Johnny 
comes to us from the grade school, passes through eley- 
en years of earnest study, and departs in early man- 
hood with the holy oils on his consecrated hands, pre- 
pared to take up the work of the priesthood, a laborer 
in the vineyard of the Lord. Soon comes a time for 
Father Benignus and Brother Christopher, who have 
patiently borne the heats of the day, when their hands 
no longer fold in prayer. The pen and the broom are 
laid aside indefinitely. With tender care two lifeless 
bodies are planted beneath the sod of God’s acre. But 
young blood pulsates, the vigorous community is re- 
juvenated, flourishes, and continues to carry on the 
“work of God.” The hardy Benedictine tree has sur- 
vived there fourteen centuries and, please God, the sap 
of youth will be found coursing through its veins still 
when final taps are sounded. 

—Rev. F. Daniel, O. F. M., of St. Louis, conducted 
the annual retreat for the community in two sections; 
the one, from February 8th to 13th inclusive, and the 
other, from the 14th to the 19th, likewise inclusive. The 
student body made its spiritual exercises under the 
direction of Rev. Peter Crumbley, O. F. M.—Among the 
retreatants present from outside was Father Sylvester 
Eisenman, O. S. B., our Indian missionary at Marty, 
South Dakota. 

—On his return from Rome in February Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Ledvina, of Corpus Christi, paid his Alma Mater 
a short visit. 

—A few days after the Bishop came his Vicar-Gener- 
al, Very Rev. Eugene Spiess, O. S. B., who had spent 
several months in Italy and Switzerland. Father 
Eugene is an alumnus of the International Benedictine 
College at Rome. 

—February seems to have left with a grudge against 
us, for it was extremely cold at parting, and March 
pounced upon us like a “roaring lion” with open jaws 
and bristling mane. The mercury dropped down te al- 


most nothing. If the ancient adage be true, March will 
go out like a lamb. 
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—In the wake of the inclement weather came colds 
galore, flu, and other ills to torture the human frame. 
No serious cases, however, were reported to “ye scribe.” 

—During the winter months a road was constructed 
from the engine house down the hill to the south past 
“porcopolis” to connect with the main thoroughfare 
that leads out past the coal mine. Fuel for the engines 
is now brought by the new road. 

—Father Thomas was celebrant of the Solemn High 
Mass on the feast of St. Thomas. In the forenoon a 
scholastic disputation was held in the language of the 
Church before the assembled faculty, theologians, and 
philosophers of the Seminary. Rev. B. J. Tieman, a 
deacon of this year’s class, ably proved his thesis and 
defended it against Messrs. Leo McNeil, Ralph Doyle, 
and Fr. Victor. The remainder of the day was given 
over to recreation. 

—Not long ago the sanctuary of our home was in- 
vaded and polluted at the noon hour by the presence 
of several representatives of a malodorous organiza- 
tion, his satanic majesty’s own brand, the name of which 
for present purposes need not be mentioned, except “sub 
rosa”—quite confidentially. During the short time that 
was required for giving seminary and church the “once 
over,” plus an impressive stare at the monks as they 
were filing out of church, the first that these worthies 
had ever gazed upon, the unusual visitors seemed for 
obvious reasons quite ill at ease, and were eager to 
make their tarry short. Yet in their brief stay they had 
seen mysteries scarcely ever permitted mortals of their 
ilk—and live. Filled to the brim and overflowing with 
horrible sights—horrors too revolting and too numerous 
to mention, and having procured a supply of rosaries 
and other religious articles, not to satisfy their piety 
but to hold such ojects up to ridicule, as we learned 
later, they were whisked away in swiftly moving cars 
to our neighboring city of Evansville, whence they had 
come. There, by the grace of the city authorities, a 
notorius “ex’”-priest and an ill-famed “ex”-nun, neither 
of whom, by the way, happens to be an “ex” unless 
for sordid gain, have for weeks been holding protracted 
meetings in the coliseum for the purpose of defaming 
the Church to the jingle of filthy lucre. Printer’s ink, 
we are informed, is too modest to reproduce the exposé 
that fell to the lot of our Abbey. It is said that 
only the riffraff of the people make up the audiences 
that attend the “lectures.”.—The most recent report 
says that the leader of the infamous gang had been 
arrested for disturbing the peace. 


Book Notices 


“Talks With Our Daughters” is a book which Cath- 
olics, especially parents and educators and, of course, 
our daughters, will receive with grateful pleasure. The 
author, Sister M. Eleanore, C. S. C., Ph. D., is an ex- 
perienced teacher as well as literary artist. The foun- 
dation for the advice given to the young girl in the 
intimate “talks” is the same as that of our holy re- 
ligion—love of God and love of our neighbor, both to be 
achieved by studying Christ and following His example. 
At every turn the reader meets with counsel that is 
sound, opportune, and inviting; that will fortify her 
both for present and future emergencies in daily life 


and for choice of a future state. Benziger Bros. pub- 
lishers. New York. Price $1.25. H. D. 
“The Commonweal,” a weekly review of literature, 
the arts, and public affairs, is a new star in the firma- 
ment of Catholic journalism. Judging from the first 
dozen numbers, it is destined to be received everywhere 
with great favor. Appealing in a way to the priest and . 
educated laymen, it offers matters of pleasant variety 
and general interest. Its news columns, editorials, and 
book reviews are excellent and timely and are the work 
of men and women who rank high among writers of 
today. H. D. 


Dom Hugh Bevenot, O. S. B., B. A., a frequent con- 
tributor to THE GRAIL, is the author of “Pagan and 
Christian Rule,” which has just been put on the market 
by Longmans, Green and Co., New York. Price $1.75. 
Hilaire Belloc has written the Introduction to this in- 
teresting volume in which the author contrasts pagan 
and Christian civilization, comparing the influence exer- 
cised by the one and the other, and the effects of that 
influence. As in times past, so also at the present, 
Christianity alone can save the world from social and 
economic dangers which threaten its destruction—this 
is the author’s thesis. The first part treats Pagan 
Rule at its best—during the reign of Augustus. The 
second part, Pagan Rule versus Christian Rule, covers 
the half century that begins with the reign of Theodo- 
sius the Great (350). During this period of evolution 
the author finds the first stages of the realization of 
the memorable words (which have never proved false) 
of the great Pope Leo XIII: “In truth, whatever in 
the State is of chief avail for the common welfare; what- 
ever has been usefully established to curb the license 
of rulers who are opposed to the true interests of the 
people, or to keep in check the leading authorities from 
unwarrantably interfering in municipal or family af- 
fairs; whatever tends to uphold the honor, manhood, 
and equal rights of individual citizens;—of all these 
things, as the monuments of past ages bear witness, the 
Catholic Church has always been the orginator, the pro- 
moter, or the guardian.” (Encyclical, Immortale Dei, 
on the Christian Constitution of States.) The Christian 
Rule at its best, in the third part, deals with the thir- 
teenth century, when, notwithstanding defects of that 
period, we have the nearest approach to the ideal state. 
The fourth part, Past and Present, in three chapters, 
treats of (1) Responsibility for the Present State of 
Christianity, (2) The Church and the Individual Mind, 
(3) The Church and the Nations. This is a valuable 
addition to our apologetico-historical literature and it 
will furnish much food for reflection to those who think. 

—— a 

“Stations of the Way of the Cross” is an attractive 
and practical booklet that contains artistic pictures of 
the Stations in delicate colors. It is so arranged that 
the Station under consideration is to the reader’s left, 
the reflection and prayer to the right. Matre & Co., 76 
W. Lake St., Chicago, are the publishers. The price is 
15¢; $1.50 a dozen; $10.00 a hundred. 








The fifteen panels of Abbey’s Holy Grail, which ap- 
peared serially in THE GRAIL recently, may now be had 
post card size in delicate colors by applying to Curtis & 
Cameron, 12 Harcourt St., Boston. 


“Jesus, Come to Me” is a booklet of 45 pages, bearing 
the imprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago, 
which is published by John P. Daleiden & Co., 1530 
Sedgwick St., Chicago. Besides short forms of morning 
and night prayers, there are two brief preparations for, 
and thanksgiving after, Holy Communion, also a short 
“Method of Hearing Mass for Communion.” 12 copies 
45¢; 100, $3.50; 500, $16.50; 1000, $30.00. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Jackie Helps Decide 


T was a typical April day; all morning it had 

rained intermittently, punctuated by intervals of fee- 
ble and watery sunshine. Everywhere in the garden 
stood gleaming pools of water, while the birds kept 
up a constant clatter, regardless of sun or rain, ecstatic 
over the early prospect of spring. The rain had washed 
the last winter tang out of the air, leaving it soft and 
balmy, while trees were loaded with buds, and grass 
plots had turned from tawny brown to emerald almost 
before one’s eyes. 

From the direction of the garage came a succession 
of knocks, the jingle of nails, an occasional “Shucks!” 
as something would not come right, and at last the thud 
of a hammer thrown disgustedly upon a concrete floor, 
and childish footsteps emerging into the open. 

“Shucks!” again ejaculated the young workman, 
hands importantly on his lips, a frown upon his brow, 
“Wisht I could find a cotter pin somewheres.” He 
began anxiously searching the ground along the drive- 
way. “I lost the other one around here somewhere, 
and I don’t suppose Grandma has got any—leastways 
she wouldn’t know what I mean anyway.” Then he 
espied someone coming down the street; he waited 
until the figure turned into the front gate and down the 
box-hedged path. Then he broke into a run. 

“Hello there! Hello, Mr. Sanders! You’re just the 
one I want to see. Come with me back to the garage. 
My coaster broke down again; lost my cotter pin and 
can’t find any other. Think you can fix my wheel for 
me?” 

“Hello, youngster! Where’s mother?” 

“Shucks! She’s got company. Come on with me; you'll 
have more fun.” Mr. Sanders raised his eyebrows. 

“Company? Who is it?” 

“Oh, a feller what wants to be my daddy, but I don’t 
want no daddy.” Mr. Sanders, amused, allowed himself 
to be propelled by Jackie’s grimy little paw to the rear 
of the garden, where on the floor of the garage, lay the 
broken coaster wagon. 

“So you don’t want any new daddy, eh?” 

“Naw; my other one got drowned, you know, and 


he was awful nice. Used to buy me lolly pops and let 
me play horse on his knee, but gee whiz, this other 
feller, he said little boys that made noise ought to be 
spanked, and he gives only pennies. Why, you can’t 
buy Yale lolly pops with pennies, only these little, flat, 
sugar-water ones. I don’t like them.” 


“You don’t eh? Well, I wonder if you’d like this 
kind?” Suiting the action to the word, the young man 
took three candy-tipped sticks from his pocket and held 
them out to the admiring youngster. 

“These are called Tom-Toms, and one is grape, one 
is lime flavor, and the other is orange. Want them?” 

“Oh gee, but you’re good! My, they’re as big as blue 
plums! Those are even better than Yales. Thanks, 
awfully.” 

“You’re welcome. Now, let’s see; what’s wrong 
with this coaster? Oh, is that all? Well, why not usea 
small nail instead of a cotter pin? That ought to hold 
as well.” 

“Sure! I never thought of that. Will ya fix it for 
me?” 

“You just bet I will!” So for five or ten engrossing 
minutes, the two were sprawled all over the garage 
floor, fixing the wagon, and, what with gathering up and 
oiling the roller bearings, which had fallen out, and 
sucessfully bending the nail, Mr. Sanders’ hands were 
anything but immaculate when he was finished, which 
made Jackie laugh uproariously. 

“Ooh! Look at your hands! Ain’t you glad your 
mamma can’t see them? Have you got a mamma, Mr. 
Sanders?” 

“You just bet I have! The sweetest mamma in the 
world. I am going to take you to see her some day, if 
your mother will let me.” 

Jackie was not enthusiastic. 

“Does she have cookies an’ things like my grandma?” 

“Does she! She has cookies and chocolate cake and 
strawberry shortcake and peanut candy and orange ice 
and—” 

“Ooh, then I’ll go with you. Can I go now, Mr. San- 
ders?” The young man had not expected such a prompt 
acceptance, and was therefore hard put to frame an 
excuse. 

“Well—ah—I don’t think she is at home this after- 
noon. Went down town, you know; but some other 
day I’m coming for you in the morning, and you can 
stay all day. We have a swing and a hammock and a 
collie dog, and I can make fine seesaws too.” 

“Say—that’s pretty good. When can you come for 
me—tomorrow?” 

“Jackie! Whatever have you been doing?” The com- 
bined effect of lolly pops and garage dust and oily 
roller bearings had made Jackie look like the twin 
brother of a hottentot. 
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“Would you believe it,” said his mother, coming into 
view with her other admirer, Mr. Hollins, trailing be- 
hind, “that’s his third pair of overalls today. Really, 
it’s a problem to keep that child clean.” Mr. Hollins 
looked on with a disapproving eye, though he said 
nothing. Sanders bowed. 

“How are you, Mrs. Perry? You see, I am not much 
better,” spreading out his blackened, oily hands. “Fix- 
ing coasters is a hard job, isn’t it, Jackie, and a man 
ean hardly help getting a little grimy, what do you 
say, old top?” 

“You bet!” he managed, between loud sucks of lolly 
pop. Mr. Hollins’ frown deepened. He was a college 
professor, and steeped in statistics. 

“Do you know that between thirty or forty thousand 
youngsters’ health was impaired last year by the eating 
of lolly pops, to say nothing of the decayed teeth, the 
torn throats caused by falling on the sticks while run- 
ning, and the filth drawn into the system by handling 
with unclean hands?” 

“Well, is that so?” asked Mrs. Perry politely. 

“Would you believe it,” said Mr. Sanders, facetious- 
ly, “I was practically raised on lolly pops, and I rated 
higher than any boy in my class when the doctors came 
around taking tests.” Mr. Hollins cast a frowning 
glance at his rival, who was calmly wiping off his hands 
on an old rag. Mrs. Perry turned away to hide a 
smile. 

“Come into the house, Mr. Sanders, and wash your 
hands. I want you all to have tea with me anyway.” 
So the entire party moved into the house, where an 
effort was made to keep up a polite conversation. 
Jackie had been given over to his nurse, who soon had 
him washed and changed into a clean blue linen suit. 
As soon as he was finished, he eluded that watchful 
person, and sneaking down the stairs, entered the sit- 
ting room, and catapulted himself upon Mr. Sanders’ 
knee, not, however, without first having innocently 
brushed past Mr. Hollins, and upset his cup and saucer 
all over the carpet. 

“Jackie!” cried his mother and grandmother in con- 
sternation, while Mr. Hollins leaped up with an agonized 
grimace, as the hot beverage seeped through his trou- 
sers. Mr. Sanders, however, began to choke over a 
mouthful of tea, but succeeded in controlling his coun- 
tenance far enough to ejaculate, “Oh, isn’t that too 
bad!” Mr. Hollins fished out his perfumed pocket hand- 
kerchief and began wiping off his clothes, muttering in- 
dignantly, “Drat that pestiferous kid! If I had him 
I'd beat him to a jelly!” 

“What say?” asked Mr. Sanders politely. The other 
gentleman flushed but finding the eyes of the anxious 
ladies upon him, as they picked up the debris and tried 
to make amends, he made a weak attempt at a smile, 
saying, 

“It’s nothing, really; a mere accident. It’s all right.” 

“Jackie, go right up to your room this instant!” 
cried his mother indignantly. 

“Oh, mother, can’t I sit on Mr. Sanders’ lap and—” 


“This instant, I said!” With a sorrowful look at his 
friend, Jackie reluctantly slipped to the floor and walked 


toward the stairs, followed by Mr. Sanders’ smiling 
eyes, and Mr. Hollins’ hostile ones. That last look of 
the injured party lingered in Jackie’s brain, and half 
way up the stairs a bright idea began to hatch in the 
small, active brain. Having reached the top of the 
stairs, Jackie ran softly along the hall to the back 
stairs, which he straightway descended again, and, 
reaching the rear garden, he slipped to the garage, 
where in an old tomato can, he had some slow-moving, 
greyish-green treasures from the pond nearby. 

“T’ll fix that old grumpy guy,” soliloquized Jackie. 
“Gee, if I had him for a daddy, I never could do a 
thing. Wouldn’t it be awful if—” 

Sounds from the French door at the side of the house 
made him pause and peep warily through the dusty 
garage window. The party were emerging to look at 
the sunset, which was painting the western sky with a 
glorious promise of wondrous days to come. As the 
party turned their backs to the East and became ab- 
sorbed in the artistry of sky and cloud, Jackie slipped 
out of the door, sped through the kitchen entrance and 
on through the hall to the front where hung the gen- 
tlemen’s hats and raincoats on a rack. Deftly he slipped 
something into each pocket of Mr. Hollins’ raincoat, 
and then ran upstairs to his room as fast as his legs 
would go. 

The party outside had exhausted their repertories of 
ejaculations and praises, and old Mrs. Garrit was wax- 
ing eloquent on her favorite flower beds, which were 
just being laid. out by the gardener. Mrs. Perry had 
politely coughed under cover of her handkerchief, and 
murmured something about it being very damp out 
there, while Mr. Hollins pulled out his pompous thick 
gold watch with its much-engraved lid, noted the time 
and glanced meaningly at Mr. Sanders. The latter 
merely smiled, and taking Mrs. Perry’s arm, led her 
indoors. 

“Couldn’t I see you alone for a minute?” he whispered 
as they entered the living room. “I never can come 
here without that fellow’s being somewhere in the off- 
ing.” Lina Perry glanced at him, but saw only smil- 
ing eyes, at which no one could be offended; he was 
very nice, she had to admit, and—well, why shouldn’t 
he have his moment alone if he wished it? 

“Stay to dinner,” she replied in an undertone, while 
the others came in. Twice within the next half hour, 
Mr. Hollins took out his watch with a significant glance 
at his rival, but the latter always smiled irritatingly, 
and continued with the conversation. At last, as there 
was no invitation to dinner forthcoming, Mr. Hollins 
was forced to rise and take his departure. Mrs. Perry 
followed him into the hall to bid him adieu. 

“When shall I have my answer?” he asked, in a low 
voice. The lady hesitated with downcast eyes. 

“T will write in a few days—after I have thought it 
over.” 

Mr. Hollins bowed gravely. “Very well,” he said, 
reaching for his raincoat and putting it on. Upstairs, 
something cracked, and both Mrs. Perry and her guest 
looked up to see what it was; meanwhile a little figure 
in a blue linen suit quickly crouched back behind the 
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banister over which it had been leaning. Then Hollins 
reached into his pockets for his gloves. 

“Wow!” he shrieked, pulling out his hand to which 
a crawfish was clinging. “Waugh!” he cried, shud- 
dering. “It’s alive with them in there! The cold, clam- 
my, horrid things! Who did that?” And wriggling 
out of the raincoat, he turned the garment upside down 
and shook out the objectionable “reptiles,” as he called 
them. Murderous thoughts were surging in Mr. Hol- 
lins’ brain, but he was forced to quench them. “That’s 
awful” was all he allowed to seep out. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” said Mrs. Perry with real concern, 
seeing that her guest was deeply upset and annoyed. 
“If that is Jackie’s work, I shall spank him thoroughly. 
“Ugh! They are ugly things, aren’t they! Ooh! 
They’re crawling all over! Mr. Sanders, quick! Can 
you pick them up?” Sanders gulping down his mirth, 
grabbed a newspaper, and one by one, lifted the 
squirming creatures off the floor, rolled them into 
a bundle, and handed them to the cook. “Here’s some- 
thing for your supper,” he told the grinning black wom- 
an. 

“Dat chile sho’ am de limit!” she guffawed. Hollins, 
with a curt “Good-bye” was hurrying down the path, 
burning within like a volcano. 

“I hope she says ‘yes’,” he said, under his breath. 
“That brat needs taming down, and I’m the man to do 
it! Oh boy, what I won’t do to him when I’m his dad- 
dy!” 

Mr. Sanders had his few minutes alone with his host- 
ess that evening, but found Jackie’s mother as unde- 
cided as Mr. Hollins had, and when he parted from her, 
he likewise received her promise to send her answer by 
letter. 


Unknown to his elders, Jackie was well aware what 
was on foot, and, fearful of having his own happiness 
put in jeopardy, he listened and watched things at every 
turn—for which perhaps he might well be forgiven, for 
who would want a distasteful father thus trust upon 
him? That night, as Mrs. Perry discussed the pro’s 
and con’s of the case with her mother, in the latter’s 
room, they were unaware that a small ear was pressed 
to the keyhole in Jackie’s room, which connected with 
that of his grandmother. 

“Taking things all in all,” Mrs. Perry was saying, “I 
think Mr. Hollins would be the most sensible choice of 
the two, he being a Catholic and holding the professor- 
ship and all; as for my own feelings, I haven’t any— 
have not had since dear Jack died.” 


“Then why change matters at all?” asked her moth- 
er. “Why not remain on comfortably with me as you 
have been doing? Don’t you like it here?” 

“Mother dear, it isn’t that at all; were I considering 
the question of my own comfort, my choice would be to 
remain here. But there is Jackie; you see how wild 
and uncontrollable he is becoming. He needs a man’s 
strong, sensible hand; a boy will respect a man’s 
authority, where he will often only laugh at a woman’s. 
Mr. Hollins, being a teacher, and accustomed to han- 
dling young folks, ought to be an ideal father to him.” 


“What about Mr. Sanders?” 

“Well, he has no religion for one thing, although he 
is as fine a young man as I'd ever want to meet; then, 
you see how he handles Jackie. Gives in to his every 
whim, humors him, pampers him. I don’t think that 
sort of man could handle Jackie long. The boy would 
soon grow out of all bounds.” 

Jackie listened with all his ears, scratched his head 
once or twice, made a grimace, nodded his head, and 
decided one or two things. That the child was preco- 
cious there was no concealing, and precocious is often 
another word for mischievous. 

Two days later, Mr. Sanders came in the morning, 
and begged for the loan of Jackie for the day, promis- 
ing to bring him back safely in the evening. The two 
of them had the time of their lives all morning, doing 
all of the pleasant things boys love to do—and Mr, 
Sanders had not yet forgotten how to do them. The 
afternoon waxing warm, he planned a surprise—in fact 
the day had been full of surprise for the youngster; 
they had ice cream and cake out in the summer house, 
and even Ben, the collie, who had a sweet tooth, had 
his share in a paper plate on the floor. It was the 
time for confidences. 

“Listen here, old top,” said Sanders, “How’d you like 
to have me for your daddy?” Jackie clasped his hands 
and glued adoring eyes upon his friend. 

“Shucks; Mothers never do anything a feller likes; 
they always do the opposite.” 

“Why?” 

“Aw, mother’s going’ to take that puddin’ faced Mr. 
Hollins fer my daddy, ’n she knows well enough I’d 
ruther have you.” Sanders dropped his eyes and flushed 
embarrassedly. 

“How do you know that?” 

“Aw, I listened t’other night; she was talkin’ to 
Gran’ma. She said you wasn’t no Cath’lic fer one 
thing, and Mr. Hollins bein’ a teacher, he could spank 
me good and proper, ’cause he knows how. Ain’t youa 
Cath’lic, Mr. Sanders?” 

“I’m sorry to say, I am not.” 

“Shucks, wisht you was, ’cause then maybe she’d take 
you.” Both the young boy and the older one were very 
downhearted for awhile. But it set the older one to 
thinking. 

A few days later, Jackie’s mother called him to mail 
two letters. Willingly enough he responded, but on 
the way to the post-office, he laboriously read the names 
and addresses. Then he stood stock still. 

“Wisht I knew which one she took.” Irresolute, he 
stood and chewed his lower lip; then he shook his 
head and walked in the direction exactly opposite to the 
post-office. In his heart a fiery anxiety was burning. 

“Nup,” he ejaculated to himself, “can’t mail ’em 
till I see what she says.” No thought that his action 
would be dishonorable came to his mind; a trembling 
little boy’s happiness was at stake, and that was all. 
He trudged steadily along, nor did he stop until he 
found himself well out in the woods. Then he sat down 
on a fallen log, carefully pulled up the flap of each 
letter, and slowly spelled out the purport of each. When 
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he had deciphered them, he sat panting with red cheeks 
and pounding heart. 

“J know!” he said to himself. “I’ll change the en- 
velopes!” And with a joyous smile, he hastened to do 
the trick. “I’ll sneak them home and paste them with 
glue and then mail ’em. Mother won’t know the dif- 
ference.” 

Pocketing the letters, he arose whistling, and took the 
path which, he thought, led homeward. But after some 
twenty minutes’ walk, he suddenly stopped and looked 
about him. Everything was unfamiliar; all around, 
wherever he looked, were tall trees, bursting into leaf, 
bright spring flowers, and liquid bird notes, but—which 
way was home? Being a sturdy lad, not much given 
to fear and crying, he took another direction—with the 
same result; he walked, ran, climbed half way up a 
tree to look around—but it was all in vain; he was 
lost! 

At home, all was consternation; darkness was fall- 
ing, and the mother looked, called, inquired in vain for 
her boy. No one had seen him; no one knew anything 
of him. Half frantic, she ’phoned first to one house, 
then to another, thinking he may have gone with some 
playmate. Both Mr. Hollins and Mr. Sanders came 
over, having heard the news, and the neighbors all 
joined in the search, and though the whole town was 
scoured, nothing was found. 

“There is only one other place to look then,” said Mr. 
Sanders. 


“And where is that?” asked the bystanders. 

“The wood. Who'll go with me?” Several volun- 
teered, and came provided with lanterns, for it was 
pitch dark now. Mr. Hollins, however, decided someone 
had better remain with Mrs. Perry to comfort her, and 
voted himself a committee of one. 

“Why not come with us? Mandy and Mrs. Garritt 
will care for Mrs. Perry,” said Sanders, and the eyes 
of the silent neighbors seemed to agree. But Mr. Hol- 
lins was indignant. 

“You ought to be ashamed to care so little for the 
welfare of a poor, anxious mother!” he chided. “J will 
remain with her!” With a superior air he turned his 
back to the searching party, and began patting the 
weeping mother on the shoulder and speaking care- 
fully-chosen- words of comfort. But she suddenly leaped 
up. 

“I cannot bear to remain here,” she cried. 
ing with you!” 

“Ok no, no, Mrs. Perry. You must stay here safely 
with me,” said Mr. Hollins. But the mother was ob- 
durate, so they allowed her to come along. Mr. Hollins 
followed at a distance, carefully picking his way 
through muddy fields, lest he soil his new tan shoes. 
No one seemed to notice him. 


“TI am go- 


They entered the wood, and for sometime walked on, 
Sanders loudly calling Jackie by name. After a half 
hour, they suddenly heard a child’s voice crying. “My 
baby!” cried Mrs. Perry. Without waiting for any- 
one else, Mr. Sanders dashed ahead into a thicket of 
bushes, playing his flashlight all around. 


“Oh there you are!” he cried, as he came upon Jackie 
seated in a low branched tree. 

“I was afraid some lions would come, so I got into 
this tree. Oh Mr. Sanders, I’m so glad you came!” 
And Jackie nearly choked his rescuer in the fervor of 
his hugs and caresses. Then it was his mother’s turn. 

“Oh yes, here’s a letter for you,” said Jackie, imme- 
diately alive with interest. The party were moving 
homeward now, Sanders carrying Jackie in his arms. 
He flashed his light on the letter, but Mrs. Perry quickly 
reached out for it. 

“Wait!” she said, in a low voice. 

“It’s all right, Mother; I changed them. She says 
yes, Mr. Sanders.” 

By this time they had come into a patch of moonlight, 
and Sanders hastily searched the lady’s face. He was 
laughing. 

“Jackie!” she gently chided, but a queer thrill shot 
through her heart when a warm hand was pressed over 
her own. They had fallen behind the others. 

“What made you think I couldn’t be of your Faith?” 
he asked softly. 

“Well I—” she stammered. 


“He knows how to spank, don’t you, Mr. Sanders,” 
said Jackie, as if that was necessary for Mr. Sanders’ 
qualifications. Then they all laughed. 


As for Mr. Hollins, he had disappeared. 


Queens Who Became Saints 


St. Isabel of Portugal was born in 1271; she was 
the daughter of Pedro of Aragon, and was brought up 
very piously, leading indeed such a life as seemed to 
destine her for the cloister. But God had other de- 
signs. She was very young when she married Diniz, 
King of Portugal, an able and devoted king, but having 
an immoral court. It was not a pleasant place for a 
virtuous young queen, but Isabel continued her life of 
devotion there, interested other ladies of the court in 
her charities, and even though she aroused ill-will on 
account of her piety, which was a reproach to an evil 
court, she finally succeeded in winning her husband 
back to a virtuous life, though that did not happen until 
near the end of his life, and after many deeds of 
wickedness that must have well nigh broken her heart. 


They had a son and a daughter. The son, Alfonso, 
so resented the favor shown by his father to illegiti- 
mate sons, that he declared war against him. We can 
imagine the feelings of the wife and mother who loved 
them both. But she was a woman of action, and, mount- 
ing a horse, rode between the contending armies, and 
so made peace. On the death of the King her husband, 
she entered a convent of the Poor Clares which she had 
founded, and took the habit of the Third Order, anxious 
to give the rest of her days to penance, prayer, and 
charity. 

But she was not allowed to remain in peace. Her 
son, Alfonso, had a daughter, who was married to the 
king of Castile; this king was mistreating her, so 
Alfonso declared war against him. Isabel was now an 
old woman, but, leaving her convent, she again mounted 
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a horse and rode between the contending armies. She 
made peace, but the exertion and anxiety brought on a 
fever which caused her death—which occurred in 1336. 
Her life was not a bed of roses, but her sufferings 
were the means of her sanctification. 


The Choosing of Chairs 


There are chairs and chairs on the market—straight, 
high-backed, low, wide, narrow, deep, upholstered and 
plain wooden ones. The variety is endless, and the 
young bride who contemplates furnishing her new nest, 
or the housemother whose well-worn pieces need repairs 
or replacing, has a veritable feast spread before her. 
Here is a chance to express individuality. First, the 
bride’s thoughts will turn to “overstuffed” furniture, 
but the trouble with many so-called “easy” chairs is, 
that they are not easy. Some of them have low, wide 
seats with deep cushions, yet the back is so low that one 
cannot comfortably rest his head upon it; others have 
high straight backs, which, though softly upholstered, 
offer no rest to the tired spine, because there is little 
or no recline to it; others again have such a length of 
seat that a short-limbed person cannot sit comfortably 
back without bringing the feet out in a ludicrous posi- 
tion, or else, leaving an uncomfortable triangle between 
the spine and the chair back. 

So, all these things must be taken into consideration 
when buying furniture—that is, if the chairs are to-be 
made everyday friends of, not just prim, spick-and-span 
parlor furniture, to be closed off in a darkened room, 
and used only for “company.” But those days are past; 
we are learning to use and enjoy pretty things in our 
everyday life—our lovely lamps and reading tables and 
deep chairs, unlike our careful grandmothers, who pre- 
served their things for years and years on end, without 
ever permitting themselves the luxury of everyday, in- 
timate use and enjoyment. 

We are even making of our kitchens, little delightful 
near-parlors, with enameled stoves, dainty breakfast 
chairs and tables, with perhaps a kitchen cabinet or 
small buffet to match. There are the white enameled 
chairs for the bride with nothing to do but keep them 
immaculate, then there are grey ones touched off in 
black enamel, with perhaps a tiny nosegay painted in 
colors on each back, which will not be so apt to show the 
effects of baby’s candy or gingerbread-stained hands. 
But when babies and duties multiply, and the tired lit- 
tle mother finds that her white-enameled furniture 
makes a constant and irksome demand upon her, it 
would perhaps seem best to have chosen in the begin- 
ning one of the oak breakfast sets, stained dark, with a 
greyish sheen in the grain; these sets have the most 
delightful little chairs, with a panel back, flanked on 
either side by two spindles, and coming up into a rakish 
little peak, Gothic in effect. There are kitchen cabinets 
and buffets to match, and this, with a linoleum with 
square tiling effect in red and black, or blue and grey, 
make a most effective and delightful kitchen. 

There is also the question of refurbishing, which the 
older housekeeper often has to face. This she may often 


do herself; with the beautiful cretonnes, reps and den- 
ims on the market, coupled with a little ingenuity and 
neatness, one can make a good job of an old chair with 
little or no expense. Old leather parlor chairs may 
easily be re-covered in this manner, with the aid of the 
little black or brown-headed tacks obtained in the ten- 
cent store. Even badly worn fiber, rattan or grass 
chairs may receive a new lease of life by a coat of dark 
oak or verde, making under-cushions of cotton batting, 
and covering all with cretonne with the aid of the brown 
tacks. When the rattan or fiber becomes too badly 
worn or damaged, whole slips of cretonne may be made 
to cover the chair from tip to toe, after first padding 
well beneath. The slips may be tied with tapes under- 
neath, and taken off for washing. Often a whole room 
of furniture may be renewed in this manner, and the 
expense is hardly noticed. 


Household Hints 


Cover bed springs with an old sheet or ticking to 
prevent rust on mattress; if there is no old cloth handy 
for this purpose, it will pay to invest in some cheap un- 
bleached muslin or any kind of sale goods. The saving 
in wear and tear on the mattress will make up for the 
small expense. 

When washing rag rugs, rinse in a thin starch instead 
of plain water, and they will wrinkle less and stay clean 
longer. 

Chiffon can be successfully washed at home by being 
swished around in warm soapsuds made of mild flake 
soap—lIvory is wonderful for this. It can be stiffened 
afterward by dipping in gum arabic water, one tea- 
spoonful to two cupfuls of water. Press all water out 
between the hands; do not twist. 

When buying a broom, press it on the floor; if the 
straws spread out and bend, do not buy it. In a good 
broom, the straws remain solid. After purchasing, let 
it soak in a bucket of hot water for an hour before 
using. 

USEs oF SALT 


Moist salt rubbed into the scalp will prevent falling 
hair. 

A pinch of salt in the egg whites will hasten the 
whipping process. 

A pinch of salt in the coffee pot will bring out the 
flavor of the coffee. 

A solution of salt and water is excellent as a gargle 
or nose spray when one is suffering from a cold. Asa 
dentifrice it is unequalled. Rubbed on the gums every 
day will prevent bleeding and tenderness. 

Salt sprinkled into the oven will destroy burnt odors. 


Recipes 


STUFFED PorK CHOPS: Have pork chops cut an inch 
thick, cut in pockets and fill with your favorite dressing. 
Roll chops in eggs and cracker crumbs and fry in deep 
fat. Transfer to roaster and cover with can of tomato 
soup and equal amount of water. Bake about an hour, 
then remove chops and thicken gravy. 

ButTTerR ScotcH Cookies: 2 cups brown sugar, 2 
eggs, 1 scant cup butter and lard, I teaspoon vanilla, 
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1 teaspoon soda, I teaspoon cream of tartar, 4 cups 
flour, I cup coconut or nut meats. Melt butter and lard, 
then add sugar, eggs well beaten and vanilla. Put soda 
and cream of tartar into flour and sift, then add to but- 
ter and sugar and egg mixture, mix thoroughly, and 
lastly, add nut meats. Make this mixture at night, 
and in the morning cut into thin cakes and bake. 


Needlework Design 
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This month we give cross-stitch design of conventual 
border, and basket of flowers. The border is pretty 
in blue and red on guest towels, scarf ends, doilies, dress 
yokes and sleeves. Likewise, the basket may be used as 
a repeat motif on scarf ends, or as one large motif 
in center of scarf end. Worked in colors, it is very 
rich and quaint. Price for transfer pattern of border 
and small basket, 15¢.. Large basket, 10¢. Address 
3343A S. Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper be- 
ing sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 
15¢ in stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern 
ordered. Send your order to our FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our 
patterns are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion 
designers of New York City. Every pattern is seam-allowing and 
guaranteed to fit perfectly. 

Our new pattern Book contains hundreds of styles—just what 
will be worn during the spring and summer. Styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening. And nine picture-dressmaking lessons. 
You just glance at the pictures and see how the styles are made. 
Nothing could be more simple. Any beginner can make an attrac- 
tive dress with the help of these picture lessons. With this Book, 
you can save money on your own and your children’s clothes. So 
it would be a good idea tc send 10 cents now for your copy. Ad- 
dress, THE GRAIL, FASHION DEPARTMENT. St. Meinrad, Ind. 


All Patterns 15¢ each in stamps or coin (coin preferred). At 
ten days should be allowed for the sending of patterns. Ad- 
dress all orders to GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Those who order patterns would do well to look over their order 
to see if they have given the number of the pattern wanted, their 
name and address, and inclosed the price. 

Pattern 1981, size 48, was ordered from Newark, N. J.—name 
and address complete, but no inclosure. 

From Miles City, Mont., came a request for pattern 1981, size 
44, but no name was given. 


For sometime past Clare Hampton, of 3343 A, S. Compton Ave., 
St. Louis, has been holding a request because of incomplete address. 


No. 2288—Suitable for wool jersey, plain or plaid kasha, fine twill, 
the new ribbed silks, crepe de Chine and crepe-back satin. The 
skirt is laid in pleats at the side of the skirt and the convertible 
collar is a popular feature. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 344 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2120—This jaunty style is very easy to make. The accom- 
panying diagram shows the major pieces of the pattern which comes 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 44-inch material with % yard 36-inch contrast- 
ing. 

No. 2373—Youthful Bouffant Style. Developed in silk such as 
crepe de Chine, taffeta or novelty silks, this design would make 
a charming Sunday and “‘best-occasion” dress. Cut in sizes 14, 
16 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with %4 yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1929—This attractive design cuts entirely in one piece as 
shown in the accompanying diagram. The dress can be made with 
long sleeves by adding the sleeve extensions (see the back view). 
The pattern is suitable for materials such as kasha, plain, plaid, 
striped or novelty kasha, fine twills, flannel and wool jersey if you 
want a street or general-wear dress. For the short sleeve dress, 
a printed or plain silk crepe might be selected with a collar or 
organdie or pleated georgette. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material with % yard 16-inch contrasting. 

No. 2383—Smart One-Piece Dress, closed at the side-front. Cut 
in sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 42-inch material with % yard 32-inch contrast- 
ing. 

No. 2376—Attractive Home or Summer Frock. Would be very 
pretty developed in blocked gingham, a printed percale or muslin. 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 36 or 40-inch material with %4 yard 30-inch 
contrasting. The hot-iron transfer pattern No. 700 which comes in 
blue only, costs 15¢ extra. 

No. 2370—Popular Center-Front-Closing Dress with button trim- 
ming. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 42-inch material with 1% 
yards of 18-inch contrasting. 

No. 2266—Jaunty Street Dress, can be made with long or short 
sleeves. Suitable for wool materials such as kasha and twill, 
ribbed silks and silk crepes and summer cottons such as gingham, 
etc. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 42-inch material with % yard 
18-inch contrasting. 

No. 2386—When company comes have you a pretty apron to don 
over your best frock while getting the refreshments ready or to 
offer a guest who insists upon helping? This apron which both 
protects and enhances the attractiveness of the wearer, is made of 
unbleached muslin with cretonne trimming. Cut in sizes small, 
medium and large. The medium size requires 144 yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2378—This little dress cuts in two pieces as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. You will readily see, how easy it will be 
for you to make this little dress whether or not you have ever 
sewn before. A cotton material is suitable for its development. 
Crepe de Chine is another excellent fabric choice. Cut in sizes 
2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 14% yards of 36 or 40-inch 
material with 144 yards of binding. 

No. 2389—The Two-Piece Dress So Popular. This pattern which 
comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, con- 
sists of a jump-on blouse and skirt with a “kick-pleat’’ at center 
front. The skirt is attached to a camisole top. Flannel is one of 
the season's favorite materials for these two-piece dresses, Kasha 
is another and wool jersey is also used. Crepe de Chine and the 
ribbed silks are used for these dresses for better wear. Size 36 
requires 34% yards of 44-inch material with % yard 27-inch for the 
camisole. 

No. 2368—This good-looking coat dress of twill or kasha, is an 
excellent design for the older woman whether slim or stout who 
wants to look somewhat younger than her years and yet, wishes 
her clothes to bear distinction and dignity. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material—The hot-iron transfer pattern No. 729 which 
comes in blue and yellow, costs 15¢ extra. 

No. 2379—This jaunty frock for junior girls is an exact copy of 
an adult model. It promises to be very popular this spring and 
summer with the younger generation. Tub silks and wash cottons 
are suitable materials. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of 36 or 40-inch material with 5% yard 18-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2363—Smart Button-Down-The-Front Dress. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 36 or 40-inch material with % yard 27-inch con- 
trasting. 












































































































THROAT TROUBLES 


Often result in very serious illness. When 
germs settle in the inflamed and irritated 
breathing passages, bronchial troubles 
develop. Keep your throat healthy. 


THER JOHNS 


MEDICINE 


soothes and heals the lining of your throat. 
Start taking it today. No drugs of any 
sort. Over sixty-nine years of success. 


Your druggist can get Father John’s Medicine 
for you if he does not have it in stock, or we will 
send a large size bottle by express prepaid if you 
send your order with $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 











In God’s Acre 


Honor those of your Beloved 
Dead who sleep in God’s Acre, 
by placing a Badger Memorial 
Cross at the graves of your 
deceased relatives. 





Easy to set up | 
—anyone can 
uickly set up a 
Wades r Grave 
Cross. They last 
for ages. No grave 
need be unmarked. 


Badger Memo- 
rial Iron Grave 
Crosses are low 

riced but beauti- 
ul in their sim- 
plicity. 


Low priced— 
the prices vary 
from $10 10 $28, 
complete wit 

base, name and in- 
Scrip.ion. Send for 
—— showin 
many beautifu 
designs. 





Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Badger Wire & Iron Works 
| 1129 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 






























A live new story of a boy who made good in his 
own home town. 


THE BOY WHO LOOKED AHEAD 
By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so 
graphically told in this story, were lucky to live 
in a town which gave boys a chance, with good 
swimming holes, baseball grounds, far-off woods, 
and the genuine Erie canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy 
with good sense and sport and pep in his system 
to such an extent that he could not help becoming 
someone. 


Price $1.00 Postage 10¢ extra 


THE ABBEY PRESS 


St. Meinrad =: Indiana 





BROKEN PATHS 


By Grace Keon 


Cecil’s father had mon- 
ey, Her mother was, 
ambitious to climb ing 
society. A young society 
lion, attracted by Cecil’s 
beauty, and _ possibly 
wealth, wanted to marry 
her. Her mother was 
overjoyed, it meant so 
much to her. Wealth and 
the glitter of society 
were all she wished for. 
She had the wealth, and 
now was an opportunity 
to enter the select sets. 
She would have sacri- 
ficed anything for this. 

Cecil did not love her 
suitor. But the happi- 
ness of several depended 
upon her marriage to him, and she accepted him. 
Then something happened! She must make a de- 
cision, but she was so perplexed she just didn’t 
know what to do. Would you have done what 
Cecil did? This is one of the greatest, most in- 
teresting novels ever written. You must read it. 


228 pages. Cloth bound, eight illustrations. 
Price $1.50. Postage 10¢ extra. 





The Catholic Girl’s Guide 
By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
680 pages; Price $1.50 

The author wishes to 
impress upon the young 
girls that virtue and piety 
are not inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of life, that 
they are not incompatible 
with mirth and high 
sport and recreation; in 
fine, with a moderate par- 
ticipation in harmless a- 
musement. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
St. Meinrad s=$ 





Indiana 





















































































































































































































ADVERTISEMENTS 


EUROPE 


TO THE DISCRIMINATING CATHOLIC 


The GROSS Travel Bureau of 653 Bramson Building, Buffalo, New York, calls your attention 
to the following. If you are contemplating a TOUR TO EUROPE THIS HOLY YEAR WHERE can 
you find any better tours? Where can you find any Tours offering for less with the accomodations and 
service we render? Has there ever been any Tourist Agency that offered the FIRST CLASS trips 
we offer at anywhere near the price we give? We offer from 98 to 101 days for $1260.00 all inclusive, 
personally conducted. We offer on April 14th our GRAND TOUR to leave on S. S. Bremen of the 
North German Lloyd line (an no-volstead ship) Covering France, Italy, Switzerland, Part of Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, England and Ireland. WE COMPLY WITH ALL REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
PAPAL ENCYCLICAL. WE SPEND 10 days in ROME. We cover the RIVIERA, the CORNISCHE 
ROAD, the AMALFI RAVELLO SORRENTO DRIVE, the UMBRIAN PLAINS, the drive to SIENA, 
and FLORENCE, the magnificent Motor Tour through the DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. We visit every 
interesting feature enroute. 


WE HAVE A SUPPLEMENTAL TOUR OF 60 days for $795.00 
We have an Irish Tour 74 days for $915.00 
We have a German Tour 70 days for $885.00 


The first Tour is April 14, the second, third and fourth on June 25. We require a deposit of $100.00 to 
secure space on the vessel, the BALANCE on March 1, and on May 1. 





Our first section is filling up—the Steamship Companies are after us for Deposits. The extra Rush to 
Europe this year is such as to MAKE Steamship and Transportation Companies very Independent. We have 
five reasons why no CATHOLIC SHOULD MISS THIS TOUR. 

1st—lIt leaves immediately after EASTER. 
2nd—It complies with all the requirements of the PAPAL ENCYCLICAL. 
8rd—It is a MOST BEAUTIFUL TOUR. 


4th—IT IS THE LOWEST PRICED TOUR TO EUROPE DURING HOLY YEAR BY HUN- 
DREDS OF DOLLARS THAN ANY OTHER FIRST CLASS AGENCY CAN AFFORD 
TO OFFER. WE HAVE CARRIED THOUSANDS TO EUROPE WITHOUT ONE 
COMPLAINT. 

5th—It is personally conducted and all inclusive as to RATE. 


WE REFER TO THE PAPER IN WHICH THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS PRINTED. WE 
ASK ANY ONE TO INQUIRE FROM ANY CLIENTS OF THE GROSS TRAVEL BUREAU IF 
WE EVER ADVERTISED ANYTHING WE DID NOT CARRY OUT. WE ARE A CATHOLIC 
ORGANIZATION. WE DO BUSINESS ON STRICTLY CATHOLIC LINES and from every ANGLE. 


Three requirements necessary to become one of the Clients of the GROSS TRAVEL BUREAU 
CONGENIALITY, PROMPTNESS and to send YOUR DEPOSIT OF $100.00 at once to secure space. 


Apply at once to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
(GROSS TRAVEL BUREAU, 653 Bramson Building, Buffalo, N. Y.) 





Charred Wood 


By MYLES MUREDACH (Monsignor Kelley) 


If you like a story that keeps you guessing—where interest in its people 
makes you want to guess—“Charred Wood” will hold you. It is a story with 
depth as well as surface, and the current is a lively one all the way through. 
It all begins with a case of interest at first sight. A young man looks upon 
a charming girl, a creature whom he feels must be loved with reverence and 
desired with respect. Suddenly he discovers a detective is on her trail, and 
this leads to complications, including the far unknown’s true identity and the 
fact that he has a rival for her regard. Then there is a priest who has an 
important role in the story, but—you must read the story to apppreciate it. 

320 pages, beautifully bound. Price 75¢. Postage 10¢ extra.. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS 


DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A BROTHER? 


Young men, and middle-aged men, too, who do not feel called to the priesthood, yet have a 
desire to serve God more perfectly in the religious state, will find in the Lay Brotherhood at St. 
Meinrad Abbey the place they are seeking. The Lay Brothers help to take care of the temporal 


affairs of the Abbey so that the Priests may devote themselves entirely to their duties in the sacred 
ministry. In this way the Brothers share in the merits of the Priests without having to answer 
for the souls of others. 


“What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer 
the loss of his soul?” (Mark VIII, 26.) 


To become a Brother one must have the intention to serve God by the vows of poverty, 
chasity, and obedience, together with the health necessary for the ordinary monastic duties of 
prayer and work. Newcomers at the Abbey are given six months in which to learn about the life. 
After this they are invested as novices, and spend a year in learning the ways of self-sanctification. 
They are, however, free to leave at any time during this period. 


COME AND TRY! 


For further information write:— 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad Ind. 








Faith Desmond’s Last Stand 


By Elizabeth Jordan 
The Story of a 
young, unmarried girl 
who was told by two 
eminent New York 


ci wecteteame physicians that she had 


but six months to live 
Last 6 tand with the probability of 


See extending her life to 
Reeth feedan to years if she stayed 
™ in bed as an _ invalid. 
) The choice of living a 
natural life and living 
six months or an inva- 
i lid’s life and existing 
in a sick room for two 
years had to be made. 
Faith Desmond made Oe 
it. This exciting mys- 
nn] ee alge tee Ngee Catholic Bible Stories 
of many mysterious ad- : 
ventures tells of Faith Desmond’s decision, her This book of Bible Stories will be of great 
experiences in Europe and of the wonderful mir- benefit to all. For the young it is most 
se — occurred. Elizabeth Jordan has made instructive and for the old most interesting. 
ry so exciting with its detectives and its Wh ld be ‘ : 
crooks that everyone will want to read of this at cou more befitting as a Gift 
young unmarried girl’s difficulties and how she for both young and old than a copy of this 
overcame them. Elizabeth Jordan is one of the handsomely illustrated book. 
best known of all the Catholic novelists in this 
country: 272 pages, bound in cloth, stamped in 237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.50. 
gold—price $1.50, postage 10¢ extra. 
THE ABBEY PRESS THE ABBEY PRESS 
St. Meinrad -2 Indiana St. Meinrad =! Indiana 
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A Perpetual Novena to St. Anthony 


the Finder of Lost things, and the Helper of the poor. He is favoring his 
Graymoor Clients by obtaining many spiritual and temporal favors for 
them, for which they send the following letters of appreciation: 

Mrs. J. C., Milwaukee, Wis.: “Enclosed you will find a small offering 
to St. Anthony, which I promised if I would succeed in my singing at my 
first concert out of town. I cannot express my thanks for my wonderful 
success. Please publish.”’ 

Mrs. E. E., Freeport, Ill.: ‘Enclosed you will find a thank offering for 
the great Wonder-Worker of Padua, through whom an extraordinary favor 
has been obtained. My little boy could never talk, not even as much as 
make an effort to do so, but having heard of the many favors bestowed 
upon clients of good St. Anthony, I too at once appealed to him in my 
little son’s behalf. A thousand thanks to this wonderful intercessor, my 
child has already spoken a few words and is trying hard to say many 
others. We feel sure with continued prayer to St. Anthony he will soon 
have good speech.” 

Mrs. J. B., Camdem, N. J.: “Enclosed please find offering to St. An- 
thony in thanksgiving for favors received. For several months I was 
afflicted with a serious and painful illness. But thanks to St. Anthony I 
am now recovering nicely.” 

M. E., N. Y. C.: “After much tiresome seeking for a place to live, due 
to high rents, etc., I set out one afternoon and promised St. Anthony if 
he would aid me in securing a comfortable place at a reasonable rental, 
to have the favor published, and also to have two Masses said in his 
honor. The very first place where I inquired was the home of a very fine 
Catholic woman named Mrs. Anthony. We both decided we could live very 
happily together. So once more I declare that dear St. Anthony never 
fails me. I attribute it to the fact that I always remember his poor, and 
for more than a year gave him a loaf of bread daily.” 

The Friars will not only be pleased to pray for your intentions and enter 
them in the Novena, which beigns on each Tuesday and ends the following 
Wednesday, but also place them at the Wonder-Workers Graymoor Shrine. 

Send your petitions to 


THE FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
St. Anthony’s Shrine 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
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TRAVELING LIGHT 


or 
Cycling Europe on Fifty Cents a Day 
By MAXIMILIAN J. ST. GEORGE 


Visit with the author not by L.M. Wallace 
only the great cities and well 
known attractions of Europe, = 
but penetrate the out of way 
places, the small towns and 
countryside. Being familiar 
with the different languages 
he lived with the people of 
the countries he traveled 
through. He staid at their 
houses, ate with them, and 
entered into their social life. 
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THE LURE OF THE WEST 


~~ 


He saw the real Europe, and 
tells you about it and his in- 

teresting experiences there. 
An American university 
graduate, he crossed the 
ocean on a cattle boat with 
: only $2.50. He relied on his 
wits and nerve and his knowledge of human 
nature. He found the people hospitable and an- 
xious to help him, and he traveled on his bicycle 
over Europe for nearly a year and a half cover- 

ing a distance of 16,300 miles. 


Illustrated by 48 full page pictures. 
829 pages. Cloth bound. Price $2.00. 
Postage 10¢ extra. 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department t+! St. Meinrad, Ind. 





By L. M. WALLACE 


An intensely interesting story. 

The reviewer in “The Ecclesiastical Review” 
of Philadelphia, says: 

“It is a powerful story—original, individual, 
non-conventual.” 

The literary critic in “The Fortnightly Re- 
view” of St. Louis, says: 

“There can no longer be any doubt that in ‘L. 
M. Wallace’ (a nom de plume) a new star of 
great power has arisen in the firmament of 
American Catholic fiction.” 

Beautifully bound in cloth, price $1.75. 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department =: St. Meinrad, Ind. 

















